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the SEATTLE CONVENTION! f " 


HY not make the convention trip a real 

travel event as well? Take a “foreign” 

cruise over the famous Canal route to the 
West Coast on a great luxurious liner! A glorious 
Trans-Pacific voyage to Hawaii or to the Orient! Or 
include the Canadian Rockies or Yellowstone Park 
in your overland trip! 

James Boring Company has arranged these tours 
especially for Rotarians and their families, provid- 
ing the most pleasant and congenial travel. Each 
tour represents a wealth of most worthwhile ex- 
periences which through these special arrangements 
may be enjoyed at exceptionally low rates. 


, ORIENT TOURS . 

See the fascinating Far Eastern lands! Sail from Seattle 
June 25 on palatial S$. S$. PRESIDENT MADISON. Tour 
of 46 days to Japan, China, Hawaii, $785. Tour of 60 
days to Japan, China, Hongkong, Philippines, Hawaii, 
$850. Allen D. Albert, Sc.D., International President of 
Rotary in 1915-16, and Mrs. Albert have enlisted for this 
party, which will visit a number of Oriental Rotary Clubs 
and carry the goodwill of Rotary to foreign lands. 


. HAWAII TOUR 9 

A glorious Pacific voyage and a week in this East-West, 
South Sea paradise! From San Francisco July 1 on world- 
cruising S$. S. PRESIDENT JACKSON. Trips around 
Honolulu and Island of Oahu; cruise to Island of Hawaii, 
Kilauea Volcano and Hawaii National Park; surf-riding at 
Waikiki, etc. Returning by famous South Sea liner MAT- 
SONIA. Rate, Seattle back to San Francisco, $450. 


. AROUND AMERICA 6 
Cruise over the enchanting Canal route, going to or 
returning from the Convention! Sail on luxurious steam- 
ers with a comprehensive visit in Havana, “Paris of the 
New World’—glorious trip through the Canal—motor 
tours through California. Rates: one way via the Canal 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. is 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


642 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


as described, one way by northern rail route; from Chicay ( 
or New York as low as $520. 


. ACROSS AMERICA . 

YELLOWSTONE PARK TOUR—Glorious 
trip through this scenic wonderland of mountains, geysers 
canyons—included in the ever-interesting overland journ: 
to Seattle. Round trip, from Chicago, $265; from Nev 
York, $335. 

CANADIAN ROCKIES TOUR — From Seattle 
steamer to Victoria and Vancouver, B. C.; train and mori 
to lovely Lake Louise and Banff, through some of Ame: 
ica’s most majestic mountain scenery. Round trip, wit 
choice of main line to Seattle, $275 from Chicago: $34 
from New York. 


” ALASKA TOURS , 


Sailing from Seattle by comfortable steamer throu 
Northern wonders—through great fjords, past Indian \ 
lages and their totem pole art, past gigantic glaciers ar 
meadows colorful with flowers. Tours of 9 to 12 days 
$90 and up. 

These tours may also be taken in particularly attra 
combinations. For instance, sailing the Canal route Around 
America, then home Across America through the Canada: 
Rockies—a wonderful sea and land tour for $775 fr Ot 
Chicago or New York. De 

All accommodations are strictly first class. For ¢ 
ocean trips, the splendid steamers of the athliated Amer 
can Mail and Dollar Steamship Lines are used. All stat 
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rooms are outside, especially large and delightful—swi “we 
ming pools, big open decks, beautiful public halls, worl: 

famous cuisine and service. Hotel, train and motor a _ 
commodations are also of the highest standards. 

All parties will be strictly limited in order to assur T 
proper accommodations at all points. Reservations for th: ba 
tour or tours of your choice should, therefore, be mac Ps 
as soon as possible. ee 

Send TODAY for booklet giving full details of it nt 
efaries, accommodations, rates, etc., to your local trav: ae 
agent or our nearest office. —_ 


91 Forsyth Street, \.W.. 
ATLANTA Ri 4 


760 Stuart Building, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Tree Philosophy 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Fi YR fifty years or more he sold 

Much beauty for a little gold— 

Bulbs and vines, shrubs and seeds 

That like his life bloomed in good deeds; 
And through the valley I have heard 
One could count upon his word— 

And more than that the seeds you bought 
Turned out to be just what you thought. 
Here’s what he said that seems to me 

A sort of tree philosophy: 


rT . 
No, he said, kind but firm, 
Wise in the ways of trees— 
“Mebbee an elm would do 


Or a locust, loved of bees; 


“Mebbee a maple tree, 
Kindly and nice to view— 
Other trees perhaps 
Around a home will do. 
“Never a pine, my friend, 
Shady though they be 
Somehow they've lived too long 
With hills and stars, you see. 





“There by the window sill, 
Singing their far off song, 

They sound like the restless sea 
When the nights are long. 


“Pines have their place, of course, 
Settings they never mar, 

But pines are for hearts at peace, 
And few, as | know men, arel” 
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We Need Rotary 


By Theodore %. Johnson 


RECENT editorial in the “Rotary Wheel” 
had as its caption, “Hearts High—I Serve!” and 
expressed in these words a thrilling challenge to the 
couth of Britain. 

How much Rotarians everywhere need such a 
challenge! Hearts High! Let confidence and faith 
drive out fear and distrust, and let intelligent opti- 
mism replace irrational fears. Never was the need 
so great as in these days. 

We need Rotary. We need it as individuals, we 
need it as communities. We need to feel anew the 
confidence which comes from fellowship, the friend- 
ly greeting, the encouraging word, the comradeship 
of service. As communities we need to feel Rotary 
as a strong sustaining social force, holding us all 
together, supporting, leading us to better days. 

Rotary is not something we can indulge ourselves 
with when everything is “breaking right,” and then 
cut off as we would some luxury when hard times 
come. That’s just the time we need Rotary and what 
itcan do for us. The hour we spend in Rotary ought 
to be, and can be, the best hour of the whole week. 

Let every Rotary officer catch a new vision of his 
opportunity to serve his fellows. Let Rotary fellow- 

hip Hourish—sing and sing and then sing again. 
Chase gloom and pessimisin away. Trouble may be 
waiting for us at the office and the store, but for this 
Rotary hour let us feel the strengthening force of 
friendship, the inspiration of shared ideals and the 
thrill of concerted thought and action. 

We need to catch a new and clearer vision of the 
power of an ideal. We have said over and over again: 
“The ideal of service is the basis of all worthy enter- 
prise.” And now when we seem to see our economic 
house tumbling about our ears shall we forget this 
ideal to which we gave such easy assent before? No! 
A thousand times, no! If it was true then, and we 
know it was, it must still be true today. Have faith 
in this fact and build again upon this foundation and 
we shall win through. Hearts High! 


We have believed in boys and girls! Shall we for- 
get them now? They need our help, and encourage- 
ment more than ever. They are suffering from our 
mistakes. Shall we be too eager to save our own 


Now! 


Shall we curtail the boys’ camp, 

the children’s clinic, the weekly 

1 p ° ° : . 5 = 1 . 

hour ot fellowship : No! For the 

need is greater than ever before. 
skins, that we must cut down our dues, shut off that 
camp project, stop our clinic? What a tragic blun 
der, if we do. But we must not falter. Have faith in 
the youngsters! Hearts High! Let’s leave no “tum 
bled houses” for them. 

We have talked of our duty to our communi 
ties. Shall we now, when strength and encourage 
ment and leadership are so sorely needed, let fears 
and doubts make cowards of us all? No! A thousand 


times, no! 


Bevery club and every Rotarian must catch a new 
and brighter vision of their responsibilities and their 
powers as citizens. Fight to support our worthy in 
stitutions, our banks, our factories, our community 
chests. With every word and deed, fight to restore 
confidence in these things. We must go forward and 
we shall. Hearts High! The sun is coming up! 

It will take courage, vision, thoughtful planning 
of programs, vigorous membership campaigns, and 
personal sacrifice, but we have great unused re 
sources of all these things to call upon. 

Never before has Rotary had such an opportunity 
to prove its worth. But we must get into action. Every 
member must be enlisted, must do his part. How 
wonderfully our classifications can be made to serve. 
A leader in every vocation and all working together 
with a common purpose. Let every president, every 
board, every committee, take new courage and set 
even greater tasks for themselves. 

What can we do first? Find our greatest need and 
then assign to every man his duty. Let every man, 
study and plan and work for the good of all. Service 
before self is no idle word. It’s a cry of victory. 

If any grow faint-hearted and do not feel the chal 
lenge of this fight, let them go. This is no job for 
weaklings. It’s a man’s job and thoughtful cou 
rageous men can do it. 

Who says quit? Why, we've just begun to fight! 

Hearts High! We Cannot fail! 
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Rotary has long been 
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bribery. No evil, says 








the author, is today 
more deeply rooted In 
business and Industry, 


lust 
Frederick V. ( 














Business Pays the Piper 


By John T. Flynn 


WwW... I wrote my book “Graft in Business” 


I ventured to suggest that something would have to 
be done by business about it and that “the extent to 
which business is capable of evolving a spiritual 
energy strong enough to combat the disease of graft 
will be the measure of business as a civilizing force.” 

It seemed to me that when I was asked to write 
on the subject of graft in business by the editor of 
Tue Rorarian, Rotary is very courageously accept- 
ing the challenge contained in that statement. But 
after all, why not? In England, where the fight on 
commercial bribery has been waged with growing 
vigor for twenty-five years, the greatest power back 
of the Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention 
League has been Rotary. In Australia at present 
where a robust movement is on foot to organize 
business to fight graft the leaders in that movement 
are the Rotary clubs. 

I got my first glimpse of this amazing practice 
of graft and bribery in business many years ago by 
observing a rather large local business at close range. 
It belonged to a corporation and was run by a small 





group of managers. These managers had or- 
ganized three or four concerns which they 
owned and which sold to the corporation they were 
supposed to protect and at excessive prices certain 
essential services and merchandise. That was fheir 
graft. 

Below them were a number of department heads. 
Of course many of them were thoroughly honest 
men. But there was one fellow who used three men 
in a small business he himself owned and carried 
them secretly on the corporation pay-roll. Another 
made about $2,000 a year from one concern alone 
for recommending that concern’s product for use in 
his department. There was another department head 
who continually complained to me that in his sec- 
tion there was practically no chance to make any- 
thing on the side. 

Below these men were various superintendents, 
foremen, and assistants. The man who handled the 
deliveries made four or five thousand dollars a year 
secretly handling deliveries for another business 
with the equipment of the corporation. The foreman 
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‘she garage and stables got various kinds of graft 

everything he bought and on all the repairs he 
nade. When he left the business he told me he was 
cxed for life.” The man who ran the packing de- 
used forty or fifty extras at least once a 
veek, and every extra had to pay him a percentage 
f his day’s pay for the privilege of working. 

One of the salesmen of the company got $7,500 
, vear and he told me confidentially that there was 


etry mf 
me A 


ich again in “pickings on the side.” And then 


aie 


day I learned there was an office boy who had 
, little graft in supplying to two grocery stores in his 
neighborhood twine from the corporation’s packing- 
room. The only one of these offenders who got 
punished for his sins was the office boy. He got 
caught and was fired. He is probably more expert 
now. 

The grafters simply swarmed over that business. 
Was everybody in the place a grafter? No. That was 
the tragedy of that company, as it almost always is. 
There were four or five hundred honest, hard-work- 
ing employees and several score honest, loyal fore- 
men and superintendents. Of course, you know what 
happened to them? They all lost their jobs. For no 


/ 


business can stand forever the losses and the bad 
management which goes with this practice. The 
inevitable happened. The corporation went into the 
hands of a receiver. And there the highly experi 
enced operators in the receivership, which is the 


paradise of grafters, cleaned the bones. 


E DON'T want anyone to suppose for one moment 
that I think all business is like this. I know it is not. 
I made this picture to illustrate what graft can flower 
into when it takes root in a business. As a matter of 
fact, there is no one who suffers as much from the 
system as the great army of honest business men 
whose business is made to bear the heavy losses 
which result from competing with dishonest rivals. 

“Commercial bribery is one of the greatest evils 
in American business today.” Who says that? I take 
those words from a statement by Mr. W. G. Adams, 
managing director of the National Council of Trav- 
elling Salesmen. Then he adds: 

“There is an increasing disrespect of personal and 
business honesty on the part of our younger genera- 
tion and a deplorable let- [Continued on page 47| 
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Not content with making faces at his pet cobras, this Nigerian snake charme 


too gently tweaks their ta 


My Friend, the African 


By Jan Wilson 


Photographs by the Author. 


WW. Francis Flood, a Rotarian of Lincoln, 


Nebraska, and I took passage from New York City 
on the old West Humhaw, low, lumbering Ameri- 
can freighter, West Africa-bound, we had no inten- 
tion of making a motorcycle trip across the Dark 
Continent. But the sample of Africa that we got as 
we steamed down the coast proved so interesting 
that when we reached Lagos, sweltering port on the 
Gulf of Guinea, we cancelled the rest of our tickets 
and cast about for some means of locomotion into 
the interior. 

I suggested motorcycles. But Flood had never been 
on a motorcycle in his life, and—“You know, old 
beans, it simply cawn’t be done,” said the entire 
British colony in Lagos. 

So we bought two motorcycles—little British one- 
lungers with “bath-tubs’—and equipped them for 
a 4500-mile trip through a land where filling sta- 
tions, repair shops, and barbecue stands were farther 
apart than cocoanut trees at the North Pole. 

Then we asked about roads—and were told that 
there were none. We asked about maps—and were 
told that there weren’t any of those, except for the 
first nine hundred miles. Then we asked for all the 
information available regarding that part of Africa 


sp to Kn SHRM — eB 7 a , Poe 


“Cross Africa on Motorcycles: 
It can’t be done!”’ But two ad- 
venture-hungry boys from Ne- 


braska defied scofters and did it. 


which we intended to cross—and were told thai 
there wasn’t any of that, either! Oh! one chap said 
he had heard that there was a good deal of sand y 
in that part of French territory which they called 
the Sahara, and that all the natives were cut-throats 
and cannibals. And he shook his head dubiously. 


®X WE got a New Testament from an American 
missionary, bought a leather amulet containing five 
verses of the Koran from a Mohammedan holy man, 
and dickered a blessing and a dried lizard charm 
out of one of the ju-ju dealers in the market place 
(in a case like this it’s always well to have more 
than one ace up your sleeve) and started out. 
“Goodbye, boys! I'll have your cabin all read) 
for you when the West Humhaw gets back from 
Matadi and the Congo.” Captain Phillips didn’t have 
much faith in motorcycles as ships of the desert. 
But when the West Humhaw weighed anchor on 
her homeward voyage, those cabins were empty. 
except for the cockroaches, and Flood and | wer 
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sweating the meanness out of our souls under the fiery 
tropical sun, building a trail through the Nigerian 
ungle to take the place of the one which the torrential 
rains had washed mto the Gulf of Guinea. 

After we got into the interior of Africa, the thing 
that impressed us most at first was the utter strangeness 
of the country and the people. There were the great 
pillars of trees in the tropical forest, rising out of a 
tangle of roots as high as a man, and the vines that 
coiled, python-like, up their trunks to the roof of the 
jungle and dropped their long, sinuous tentacles down 
through the twilight to knock a man’s hat off and 
scare the wits out of him. 

And the people—they were all black, their faces 
were slashed with horrible tribal scars. They made 
soup out of bats and ate it with their hands. They had 
frightful, grinning images in their houses and some of 
them worshipped crocodiles. And they had never even 
heard of two-pants suits or Will Rogers. 


Ox: night we could hear their blood-curdling yells 
and the sound of their tom-toms drifting through the 
jungle to where we sat, tense and grim-faced, beside 
our camp-fire. Flood’s motorcycle was laid up with 
a broken rear axle and we were over two hundred 
miles from the nearest repair shop. 

A ghastly shriek pierced the night and writhed in 
agony among the tree-tops. Louder than ever throbbed 
the sinister beat of the tom-toms. 

“Some poor devil getting his,’ muttered Flood. 
“God! This human sacrifice is a terrible thing.” 
Neither of us slept well that night, although each 


had a gun under his pillow. The noise kept up ull 
well after midnight, and we heard it in our 
dreams tll daybreak. 

That morning we had to make an axle by filing 
out threads on a steel rod that I had picked up 
coast. We 


didn’t stop to have breakfast, because we wanted 


in the railroad shops down on the 


to get out of that locality as fast as we could. | 


VW hile Flood 


pushed the file back and _ forth, 

























rhymed Kipling 
of such fellows. They live 
between the Nile Rive 

the Red Sea Hills. 


wuzzy, 


The author (in the “bath 
tub”) and his companion 
were the first white men to 
cross Africa laterally north 
of Lake Chad, the first mo 
torcyclists to cross it at an} 
point, and the second motor 
vehi le expedit on to make 
a crossing north of the 
Congo. 
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squatted on the luggage carrier and held the rod fast to it with his 
heel and a pair of pliers. 

“Someone’s looking at us!” 

A black face peered intently through the leaves. It disappeared. 
I turned around. Another one! 

“Let’s hurry up and get out of here before they get organized and 


get their minds made up,” said Flood. 


W. WORKED feverishly for about twenty minutes. Suddenly 
there was a slight rustle behind us. I quietly reached for my revolver, 
and turned around. 

An old, old woman was standing there, beaming at us toothlessly. 
She came a step closer, and held out a calabash full of milk. 

We were very thirsty. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Flood took the calabash, tipped it up, 
and lowered half the milk into his mid-riff with his Adam’s apple. 

“Ah-h-h,” said he, licking his chops, and handed what was left to 
me. “Thanks ever so much,” and he flashed the smile that has cap- 
tured ladies’ hearts on five continents. 


The old woman rubbed her hands together with delight. As she 
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Mother does her juggling 
stunt while “Sonny,” | 
his reserved seat, cyes 
camera man with a mixture 
of curiosity and suspii 


turned back into the “bush 
we saw that a fat-cheeked 
little tot had been hiding 
behind her skirt all th 
time. He was about three 
years old and stark naked, 
and his tummy was 
stretched so tightly full of 
cous-cous that he looked 
like a jolly little kettle out 
of a nursery rhyme. 

Flood reached into our 
kit and pulled out a pec 
of sweet milk chocolate. 

“Hi there, buddy! Tr 
this.” 

The little fellow sidlec 
over cautiously and exam 
ined it with baby serious 
ness, turning it over and 
[Continued on page # 
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Which label 1s best? Strange as it may seem, this committee of employees 


decides such technical questions. 


Where Workers Are Bosses 


By Boyd Gurley 


Vow from a railroad car or an automobile, 
the low one-story buildings appear to be just an- 
other factory, a busier factory than most these days, 
with the usual smoke coming from its chimneys, 
the group of small cars in parking place, the noise 
f machinery. 

But if you enter the building, you have left 
Indianapolis, left the whole industrial system, left 
the old traditions, the ordinary language in part. 
You find yourself in a new, strange, almost weird 
experiment. 

Sociologists call the Columbia Conserve Company 
an experiment in industrial democracy, most com- 
plete in its democracy of any similar enterprises that 
have for their purpose an equitable distribution of 
earnings. 

Inside the plant the workers call it “A Business 
Without A Boss”—and proceed to tell you that they 
are free not only because they own, in common, a 
majority control of the stock but because they fix 
their own terms of employment, settle their own 
working conditions, run the business by consent 
of themselves, and share in whatever surplus may 
be gained as well as in whatever sacrifices must be 


made. 


M hat is business coming to when the vote of a 
girl who pastes labels on cans, the janitor, the truck 
“river counts for as much in every phase of the 





A carrot-peeler’s vote counts as 
much as a foreman’s in the Co- 
lumbia Conserve Company’s ex- 


periment in industrial democracy. 


business as does the vote of the highly trained and 
dynamic president and founder of the company? 

Yet it is by just such a system of industrial man 
agement that the company has been operated for a 
number of years and is now engaged in the battle 


for existence against the forces of depression. 


Te philosophy of the Columbia is given by 
William P. Hapgood, president of the company, 
who made it possible for the workers to achieve 
management as well as ownership, in this statement: 

“In a genuine democracy each one of us must have 
the opportunity to share in making decisions as to 
the rules under which we live together, and to solve 
the problems connected therewith. It is true that 
people are not born equal in all respects. It is also 
true that we are not all equally affected by favorable 
environment. But it does not follow that those who 
have greater capacities than others should receive 
greater material rewards.” 

Here are some of the things in which the Colum- 
bia differs from other industrial enterprises. 

Wages are paid upon the basis of the worker's 
need, and not upon the kind of work he performs 
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nor upon his efficiency, a radical departure from 
our present industrial practice. 

There is complete health protection, including 
dental and optical care. All medical bills are paid for 
all workers and their dependents. 

There is three weeks’ vacation annually with pay. 

Educational classes are held during slack periods 
under the guidance of college graduates who are 
experts in their subjects. 

There are retirement pensions for those who reach 
the age of unproductivity, or for one reason or an- 


other become incapacitated. 


The method of arriving at a wage base illustrates 























In fifteen years but seventeen Columbia 
Conserve employees have been dis- 


charged by their fellow-workmen. When 





trade slackens, classes are organized un- 
der the direction of college-trained men 





and women. 


The grin on the workman's face lends 
point to a motto which hangs on the fac- 
tory wall: “Is your job safe? It would 
be if you worked for the Columbia.” 
Not long ago the employees, facing un- 
favorable financial facts, voted a “de- 
ferred wage”—which in ordinary lan- 

guage means a cut in wages. 
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the spirit and the philosophy behind this 
in industry. By careful survey, the worke: id 
upon the maximum sum necessary to ort 
single man or woman in comfort and de 
in luxury. This survey, made in 1924, set | 
at $22 a week, for fifty-two weeks of the 


dentally, the figure was considerably higher than th 
average for unskilled labor in other industries ; 
Indianapolis. 

Then computation was made as to the addition, 
sum needed for a married man, or a married woma 
with a dependent husband, but without childreg, 
That estimate was finally placed at $33 a week. 

Then an additional sum of 
$2 a week was added up for 
each child, up to the number 
of three, making the maxi 
mum wage of any worker $3 


a week. The fixing of a pa 


ay 


1 
} 


ment for a maximum of three 
children came from the fina 
cial capacity of the business t 
pay and not from any obje 
tion to larger families. 


Under this method of pa 


pay- 
ing, it may happen, and di 


that a foreman or skilled 
worker will be receiving $22 
a week while those under his 
direction may be receiving « 
maximum of $39 a week. 


Criticism of this system as 



























































destructive of ambition is not borne out by experi- 
ence, is the statement of William P. Hapgood, the 
founder of the enterprise. Freedom from worry, 
either over the loss of a job or illness for himself or 
family, sets a man free. And free men are creative 
and purposeful men. 

The health program is fundamental. A part of the 
theory of this experiment is that inefficiency comes 
more often from disease and ill health and the fear 
of them, than from any other cause. 

If any worker shows evidence of disinterest or 
slows down in his task, he is sent not to a boss but 
to a doctor. If he is physically sound, a change of 
employment is voted to vary the monotony of work. 
If this fails, and it becomes evident that the worker 
is attempting to ride along on the work of his fel- 
lows, his case is taken before the entire group. The 
group alone may discharge. But there have been few 
cases of discharge. Specifically, there have been 
seventeen in fifteen years. 

Illness should be a charge against the industry and 
not the individual is another of the new theories 
of this business. 

The financial set-up is even more different. For 
this plant, or rather the majority control, 62 per cent 
of it, is vested in the workers, held in common for 
the benefit of all the present workers or those who 
may succeed them. 

Common ownership is basic in the plan. It was 
made possible through the industrial philosophy of 
Mr. Hapgood, whose vote may be counterbalanced 
by the janitor. 


William Hapgood, his brother Norman Hapgood, 





former United States ambassador to Denmark, and 


Hutchins Hapgood, writer and student, inherited 


the plant. In 1917, William and his brothers decided 
on the experiment of employee management. They 


invited the workers to take charge. 


Tx: whole plan evolved later as the result of 
experience. It was not until 1925 that the final con 
tract with the workers was signed. Under this con- 
tract, the common stock of the company is being 
purchased by the workers out of the earnings of the 
company. It is to be held by trustees for the benefit 
of all workers. No individual worker can own any 
stock for himself. The trustees can be changed at 
any meeting of the workers. 

Under this arrangement the workers now actually 
own a majority of the common stock. They can fire 
their former boss. They can sell the plant and its 
assets. They are supreme. 

In order that no one may be forced by lack of 
funds to continue with the company, if personal 
desire or offers of larger present income tempts him 
to leave, each year the workers issue to themselves 
preferred stock to the extent of ten per cent of the 
annual wage. This is repurchased if the worker 
voluntarily leaves. The purpose of the plan is to 
leave the worker free to move and make a personal 
decision as to his wish to live on the cooperative 
basis. 

The chief product of the Columbia company is 
canned soup. Its business is highly competitive. In 
many plans it is seasonal. [Continued on page 52| 
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Speaking of Depressions 


By E. L. Bogart 


President, American Economic Association 


A “CLOSE -UP” view makes details clear, but 


it lacks perspective. To get that one must stand at 
a distance from the object and study it in relation 
to other things. 

We are too close to the crisis of 1929 and the 
present depression to get anything but a blurred pic- 
ture of many confusing details. Perhaps an inhabi- 
tant of Mars could get the proper perspective, for he 
could review the event as a world phenomenon; 
his position as to distance would be helpful. But even 
he would fail to obtain the necessary time relation- 
ships. For a depression is a moving picture; it is part 
of a business cycle, and this is in constant motion. 
To understand our present plight it is desirable to 
pass in review some of the depressions of the past, 
since only thus can we see the swiftly changing 
picture in all its connections. 

In the United States, all our past depressions have 
one thing in common. They have originated in a 
solid achievement, the future possibilities of which 
have quickly caught the popular imagination. Then 
begins a spectacular advance, the vision of the future 
is capitalized, the worthwhile thing’ is overdone, 
there is an overinvestment of capital in fixed forms 
which cannot yield returns, orderly economic ad- 
vance is disturbed by overproduction along certain 
lines, energy is misdirected, and a maladjustment 
ensues. 

Since production and investment are undertaken 
for money profits, the speculative advance usually 
breaks down because profits cannot be earned by the 
premature enterprises; but the whole movement 1s 
frequently treated as though it were purely financial. 
As a matter of fact, financial quotations are merely 
a registering device for events that go much deeper. 

The panic that swept the United States in 1837 
resulted from an attempt to realize too quickly the 
fruits of the westward movement into the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. This movement had begun when 
the treaty of peace in 1783 threw open the trans- 
Appalachian territory to settlement, but it received 
a great impetus with the building of the National 


Prosperity-panic cycles run back 
through American history like . 
spiral corkscrew. Wise leader 


know that—and act accordinol, 


ow" 





Road after 1811. A swiftly running tide of migra. 
tion dotted the Ohio country with settlers, many of 
whom in their eagerness pushed out beyond the 
means of communication with the seaboard states. 
If these “backwoodsmen” were to be kept in touch 
with eastern markets, and if the western lands were 
to be brought within reach of the land-hungry farm. 
ers of the East, communication must be provided, 

The first answer to this demand was the introduc. 
tion of the steamboat on western rivers. But this, 
while it facilitated movement to and from New 
Orleans, did not solve the problem of communica- 
tion with the seaboard states. This was met by the 
building of the Erie canal, which linked up the exist- 
ing waterways and gave through transportation to 
the developing West. 


I. IS difficult today to realize the revolutionary 
effects of this enterprise. At once it opened up a vast 
territory for settlement and profitable production. 
With the consequent reduction in the cost of trans- 
portation, the western farmer was able to obtain 
eastern manufactures at half their former cost and 
to sell his produce for double its earlier prices. 
Ohio and other states began to fill with settlers. The 
western states initiated ambitious plans of internal 
improvements, especially canals, to connect the in- 
terior settlements with the Great Lakes and thus 
with the seaboard. Jefferson had said that it would 
take a thousand years for settlement to reach the 
Mississippi, but now this task was to be accomplished 
within a generation. 

Here was a remarkable and spectacular achieve- 
ment which captured the imagination of the Amer- 
ican people. With a vision of a vast inland empire 
before their eyes, they projected schemes which 
would have been premature fifty years later. Most 
of them were built with borrowed money, largely 
from England, and when payment of loans was de- 
manded the speculative house of cards fell. The 
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(837 was one of the most serious in Amer- 

‘ory and it was followed by drastic and long 

{ marking down of inflated values, liquida 

| readjustment. But when, by 1842, this pain- 

ss had been completed, the indubitable fact 
-mained that improvements had been built, that the 
\fississippi valley had been opened up, and that sub 
sequ : generations could reap the fruits. The next 
| vears have been named the “golden era” of 


{merican history. 


lhe War between the States brought the Home 
read Act, and after this conflict the lure of a free 
rm drew thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
rs to the western plains. To the economic need 

or communication with markets was now added the 
political desirability of binding together the scattered 
settlements, which had already pushed out to the 
Pacific. Consequently the federal government gave 
princely grants of land from the public domain and 


in some cases lent its credit to ensure the building of 


transcontinental railroads, bringing markets closet 
to producers. 

Again the stage was set for another drama on a 
colossal scale, in true American fashion. The spectac 
ular element was furnished by the exciting race be 
tween the Central Pacific and the Union Pacific rail 
roads in completing their lines. Other building fol 
lowed rapidly. A great empire was opened up for 
settlement far faster than that of the Ohio valley, 


and it was speedily occupied by homesteaders. 


B: key to unbounded wealth had been found, 


it seemed. This was the railroad. The only problem 
was how to obtain the capital for the new enter 
prises. But this was made possible by a new device. 
Since the ‘thirties the corporation with limited lia 
bility had been developed, and now the New York 
stock exchange provided the necessary facilities for 
trading in their shares. Much capital was borrowed 
from Great Britain and more was furnished within 


the country itself, and railroads 











were built at a furious rate. The 
years 1808 72 were a period of 
extraordinarily rapid growth; 
in these four years 25,000 miles 
f railroad were built, practical 
ly doubling the total operated 
mileage in the country. 

The rising prices resulting 
from an inflation of currency 
and credit led to one of the 
most speculative and extrava 
gant periods in United States 
history, which was restrained 
neither by legislative action nor 
by public sentiment. These 
were the days of Erie, of the 
Credit Mobilier, of the “salary 
grab” law by congress, of whis 
ky frauds, of the infamous 
Tweed ring, and of the other 
scandals. Conservatism in busi- 
ness and economy in private ex- 
penditure were disregarded in 
favor of so-called progressive 
methods. 

In 1873 the bubble of inflated 


prices burst, and it became evi 





dent [Continued on page 44| 
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This Month We Honor 


ALEXANDER CALDER (upper right), Scotch-born Canadian pioneer, who on 
April 19 will be ninety, thus becoming the oldest active member of Rotary. He intro- 




















duced horse street-cars in eastern Ontario, later supplied labor, carts, wagons, and buck- 
boards for the Canadian Pacific Railway as it pushed west, and today operates a railway 
and steamship passenger agency. Nimble-witted, enthusiastic, always friendly, he is one 
of Winnipeg’s most esteemed citizens. 


Harry S. KISSELL (lower right), of Springfield, Ohio, because he was a charter 
member and third president of the Springfield Rotary Club; because fellow Mason 
honored him with the thirty-third degree and (past) grand mastership of Ohio Mason 
ry; because he was president of the National Association of Real Estate Boards; becaus 
he originated the federal home loan bank plan to relieve the smaller banks. 


§ 


OLIN J. CAMERON (below), of Ames- Foote: 


bury, Massachusetts, because when the depres- 
sion slackened his metal-fixture business, he 
capitalized upon a hobby and devised a bow 
with an aluminum eyelet in its middle through 
which the arrow 1s shot; because the invention 
makes possible a high degree of archery accu- 
racy and already has done much to popularize 
this ancient sport, as is evidenced by motion 
picture newsreels recently taken at Amesbury. 
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The HELLERS, father and sons, Mathias F., Milton F., 
and Elwyn, because they compose one and five-tenths per 
ent of the membership of the San Diego (California) 
Rotary Club. “Mat,” president of the Heller Investment 
Company, became a member in 1914; Milton, the elder son, 
general manager of the McMarr Stores, joined in 1917 and 
was president in 1929; and Elwyn, treasurer of the Heller 
Investment Company, came into the club in January 1932 as 
“capital investments” classifi- 





second active member in the 
cation. “The three, being of a kind,” writes a San Diego 
correspondent, “are therefore a good hand to draw to. They 
are excellent citizens, loyal Rotarians, and, all in all, three 
fine Hellers.” 
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ABRAHAM FROWEIN, distinguished member 
of the Berlin Rotary Club, because he takes both a 
scholarly and a practical interest in such current 
economic problems as unemployment and world 
trade; because his understanding of modern com- 
merce has been recognized by appointment to the 
board of directors of the International Chamber 
of Commerce; because he is a member of the 
supervising board of a number of concerns in the 
artificial silk and textile industries; because his 
speech at the Vienna convention of Rotary Inter- 
national on “International Aspects of Unemploy- 
ment” provoked thoughtful comment both within 
and without Rotary ranks. 
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The House on Seventh Street—before and after. It gave jobs to 28 men and put more than a thousan: 
dollars to work in the community. And that is the whole Muncie story in a nuts) 


The Muncie Plan Works Out 


By Leland D. Case 


UNCIE is often in the headlines. Here 
Gerald Chapman, the Al Capone and Jesse James of 
a decade ago, was trapped by the law. So were gang- 
sters “Dutch” Anderson and “One Arm” Wolf. Re- 
cently the mayor incurred the displeasure of a federal 
grand jury. And but a few days ago police raided six 
young men playing “penny ante” in the Y. M. C. A. 

Muncie, somehow, gets often into the news. But 
there’s one story the headlines haven’t shrieked. It is 
that while many American cities are muddling 
through the depression, waiting for Uncle Sam—or 
somebody—to bring prosperity back on a Tiffany 
tray, the business men of this mid-Indiana city have 
harnessed an idea that actually shortens breadlines, 
puts hoarded dollars to work for the community, 
raises the value of real estate—and, withal, is not a 
boomerang as are not a few so-called “prosperity” 
schemes. 

More to the point, the “Muncie Plan” is so simple, 
so practical, so economically sound that it is work- 
able to some degree in any community, anywhere, 
regardless of size, age, or condition of depression. It 
deserves to be better known. 

But first a look at Muncie: Settlers clustering along 
the White River a hundred years ago acquired the 
name, as they had the land, from the Munsee In- 
dians. The settlement thrived. Today, almost 50,000 
persons here draw a livelihood from surrounding 


Demands on charity dropped 60'. 
in this Indiana community when 
citizens who could afford it 


reconditioned their properties. 


agricultural lands and a hundred or more factories, 
the largest of which is Ball Brothers, manufacturers 
of Mason fruit jars. Not without reason did Robert §. 
and Helen Merrell Lynd, sociologists, searching for 
the “typical” American city, choose Muncie. Muncie 
is “Middletown.” 

Being typical, the depression hit it typically. As 
orders fell off, factories discharged help, five here, a 
hundred there. Wholesalers scaled their staff. With 
fewer dollars ringing the cash registers, retail stores 
dropped clerks, one, two, or more at a time. Builders 
folded their arms, waited. Only social agencies re- 
ported new business. They worked overtime. 


Tar well known keep-a-stiff-upper-lip advice was 
bandied about freely in Muncie, as everywhere. 
Rumors of governmental relief were welcomed and 
believed. Prosperity, people reassured one another, 
must be just around the corner. Hold cn. Sit tight. 
But faith in the prophets of prosperity waned with 
the months. Business sagged. Pleas for relic! 
multiplied. 

Then one day early in 1931, Kay Nicewanner, é 
contractor, stopped to chat with his friend Herbert 
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_ an architect. Smenner being busy, Nice- 


Sm } 
wanner thumbed through a trade journal. A picture 
¢» modernized home caught his eye—and held it. 


Ina fash there was hatched an idea. Nicewanner 
to the Chamber of Commerce offices. 

“Did you ever stop to think,” he exploded to Lester 
C. Bush, secretary and ex-newspaperman, “how 
much business there would be if everybody in 
Muncie who can afford to would paint up, repair, or 
modernize his home?” 

Mr. Bush had. And between thumps on the black 
desk-top the Muncie Plan began to take shape. With- 
in a few days building supply men, labor-union 
oficials, bankers, and others were interested. Will E. 
Price, jobber in plumbers’ and mill supplies, was 


made chairman of a committee. At a dinner given by 


the Chamber of Commerce the idea received a lusty 
boost from an address by O. W. Rosenthal of 


















“Here’s the sort of thing that 
should be attended to,” says Les- 
ter Bush, secretary of the Mun- 
cie Chamber of Commerce. Rob- 
ert Beaty, a neighborhood boy, 
‘tops his marble game long 
enough to give serious assent. 


Asphalt from Texas petroleum, 
made into roofing in Illinois, sold 
from Battle Creek, Michigan, 
made employment for this Mun- 
cie workman when $200 was 
spent to “keep up” the Ma- 
dill home. And all concerned 

benefited. 
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Chicago, vice-president of the National Association 


of Building Trades Employees. 


Daoick solicitation up and down the streets and 
at luncheon clubs raised $2,000. Every cent went for 
publicity. Page newspaper advertisements urged citi 
zens to make their property more rentable by mod 
ernizing and beautifying it. News stories pointed out 
to householders that it was merely old-fashioned 
“horse sense” to paint buildings, repair porches, build 
sidewalks, alter electrical fixtures, overhaul chimneys, 
install bathrooms, and excavate for basements when 
material prices were off from 25 to 35° and labor 
costs were favorable. 

“Let those who can afford to, do the thing that 
ought to be done!” was the slogan reiterated before 
luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, church groups, 
lodges, trade unions—and 
in short, every organization 
that would listen to one of 
the speakers supplied by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Walk home tonight. 
Count the houses you see 
that need paint,” red-headed 
Mr. Price, who blends en 
thusiasm with his words 
most persuasively, chal 
lenged his hearers. “Why, 


if Muncie were to have 
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every house painted that needs it, Muncie painters 
wouldn’t catch up with the work in three years! If 
present structures were to be modernized and ‘kept 
up’ every carpenter, painter, electrician, plumber, 
mason, excavator, and common laborer in this city 
would be kept busy until their wage dollars, spent 
with ‘the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker’ would bring prosperity back for almost every 
one of us.” 

Of 600 vacant houses in Muncie, the Real Estate 
3oard announced, only 10 were in “good shape,” that 
is, rentable to a desirable tenant. The moral was 
borne home that if an average of $200 were spent to 


improve each of the 590 unrentable habitations, “the 


sales resistance to renters would be reduced one half” 
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—and the city’s housing shortage much am 

The campaign officially started April 15, jo»; 
may read like a fairy tale, but it isn’t, that wh; 
that date but 20°¢ of Muncie’s building traces m 
chanics were employed, labor union records sh 
that within two weeks, despite the influx . 
ployed men from nearby towns, that figure ha 
jumped to 806. And over at the Chamber of Cop 
merce, 113 new pieces of work had been listed. T| 
ranged from installation of kitchen sinks to cemey: 
ing a basement, from repairing rotten front steps | 
reshingling a dwelling. 

Retailers were benefited, too. Corner grocers so) 
more-bread and beans and ham; dairymen, mo 
milk. Dry goods merchants noted that assets lony 
frozen in accounts began } 
melt. Dealers in building 
supplies quite natura] 
profited most directly. One. 
Howard Hoffman, manager 
of the Magic City Supp) 
Company, publicly stated 
that, “Nearly 15°; of ow 
business we can trace direct! 
to the campaign.” 

For sixty days the drive 
lasted, during which th: 


| 


newspapers, encouraged 


the $2,000 spent in advertis 
ing, gave the cause 15 
inches of free publicity. In 
terviews, speeches, building 
reports, photographs of per 
sons and buildings—all wer 
grist for newspaper “copy. 

| Continued on page 4! 


The man with the shot 
Curtis Bell, carpenter, who i; § 
ing employment to thre 
men by converting an unust 
garage into a smart little Eng 
cottage. The investment is $1,5 
—but will bring a return 
monthly. 


Landscaping and laying 
cement walks are popula 
in the Muncie Plan. Vi 
get jobs, not charity, the vali 
the property is raised, 
community is beautified. Mur 
will soon start its third 
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Columbia) Rotarians invade: 
Object may be linked with the unofficial, unwritten Seventh. 
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International rivalry produced grins not groans, when fore-minded Penticton (British 


1 Wenatchee (Washington)—proving that Rotary’s Sixth 


A Sure Cure for Knee Trouble 


By Arthur MM. Lockhart 






OMETIME ago a rather observant, if out- 
spoken, youth asserted through the columns of THE 
RorariAN that the “Rotary wheel is wabbling.” 

Loud and long were the denials that followed. 
Few Rotarians believe or admit that our organiza- 
tion is slipping, but I’ve observed that the youngster’s 
charge is still reverberating through our ranks. Right 
or wrong, this fellow’s jibe left an impression on us. 

Surely there is no reliable proof that Rotary, as an 
organization, is wabbling or even showing signs of 
being out of camber. Our movement is in the pink 
of condition. But I have a sneaky little idea that I 
know where there is some wabbliness—or perhaps 
it is more accurately diagnosed as incipient creaking 
in the region of the knees. 

The cause? Not any of the many familiar stock 
excuses and subterfuges we're inclined to use from 
time to time—the old story about the “oppressive 
burdens of business,” “lack of time,” “the depres- 
sion,’ and so on. It is simply that a lot of us are 
neglecting to exercise. If Rotarians really are wab- 


Wherein a golfing Rotarian rises 


to remark that Rotary needs an 
unofficial, unwritten, but, withal, 
a healthful “Seventh Object.” 


bling, slipping, or sliding—mentally or physically- 
I think it’s time to quit wabbling and begin wag 
gling—a golf club! 

Granting that the average Rotarian appreciates the 
benefits of active outdoor diversion and fellowship, 
but is afflicted with a lack of motivation for the 
execution of his good intentions, how can he be in- 
duced or drafted to get outdoors and exercise? | 
think the answer lies with his Rotary friends—the 
fellows who could, if they would, make a pleasant 
place for him in their foursomes. Many a Rotarian 
who has never experienced the thrill of golf needs 
but to be induced to smack that first ball to become 
an ardent fan forever. 

What’s needed is a concerted drive upon such 
fellows, a bit of gentle but effective persuasion. In 


this direction, the Los [Continued on page 51| 
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men, with the aid of the combined harvester- 
thresher, a tractor, and a truck, do the work on a 
Sturgis, South Dakota, farm that once kept a crew 
of fifteen men busy. 


Helping 
The Farmer 
To Help Himself 


By Daniel Rochford 


F RECENT years many Americans have 
tried to shift to the government more and more of 
the excessive economic burdens and responsibilities 
which resulted from the spectacular inflation-de- 
pression periods which followed the World War. 
And none of the wails for government relief has 
resounded ionger or louder than the cry to save the 
farmer. 

So it comes as a refreshing revival of faith in the 
fundamentals of life, to hear that political “hokus- 
pokus” is not needed on the American farm; that 
four states, by tackling the matter right on the in- 
dividual farm, have revolutionized their methods to 
the tune of a four and one-half billion dollar gross 
increase in farm wealth in eight years. Uncle Sam 
declares that Minnesota farmers last year were sixty 
per cent ahead of rg11 in earnings while the rest 


Mass production invades the country. These three 
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It’s hard not to be just a little bit proud when it’s your 
Holstein that has won a first prize at the county fair. 
His calf cost Earl Hestrom forty dollars—a piece of 
high financing made possible by the Duluth, Minne- 
sota, Rotary Club. 


of the nation’s farmers were one per cent behind. 

Out in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana, 
largely through the famous “Minnesota Plan’ 
launched in 1921, a modernized, business-like de- 
velopment of diversified livestock and dairy farming 
has freed the region from its prior dependence upon 
single cash grain crops. 

Many Rotary clubs in the United States have 
heard the story of this “Lord Helps Those Who 














tapes 
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Help Themselves” movement in the vast agricul- been made on land or machinery; now no loan 
ural empire stretching from the Mississippi to the reserve existed. The farmers could get no new capi 
Rockies, either from Frederick E. Murphy, pub- tal. Thousands of the wheat farmers had no garden, 
lisher of the Minneapolis Tribune, or Charles F. no chickens, no pigs, not even a cow. They were 


Collison, farm editor-lecturer. Rotary and other accustomed to buy their own foodstuffs and the an- 


rvice clubs in the four states have played a con- nual gamble on the wheat price had crushed them. 


servic 


tant and important part in the idea’s development. 


Sidail 





Obviously, this region depended upon its farm 
wealth. Without prosperity on the farms, there 


Brcety the plan is this: first, in every agri- would be none in the cities. Mr. Murphy, the son 


cultural region there are some successful farmers; of a farmer and himself the owner of a large grain 
find out what makes them successful. Second, tell and dairy farm, understanding all of this, threw his 


the other farmers about those methods and get them support in with those endeavoring to rehabilitate 
to copy them. Third, provide the finances needed to agriculture. A ten-year plan | Continued on page 45| 
apply the new methods. Fourth, get busi- 
ness men and their aggressive organizations 























to give farm development movements their 
cordial and active support. 

In 1g21, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Montana desperately needed such a pro- 





gram. Depression lay heavily on these four 
states. For decades the businessmen of the 
Twin Cities had spent their money trying 
to bring in new factories and industries. 
They seemed to forget that the greatest in- 
dustry of all was farming. The split be- 





tween city and country was definite and 
both suffered because of the division. 
During the war, with wheat prices fixed, 
land values had gone skyrocketing. When 
wheat broke, after the war, billions of dol- 
lars of farm values evaporated suddenly. 
Bank failures threatened the economic se- 
curity of the whole territory. Loans had 












Rotarians at Two Harbors, Min- 
nesota, loan money without tn- 
terest to boys and girls in its 4-H 
calf and sheep clubs. An out 
standing member of the latter is 
Cloverblossom Henderson, shown 
above with her lamb that took the 
blue ribbon at the Junior Live 
Stock Show at South St. Paul. 


Carter Martinson, Underwood, 
Minnesota, farm boy, won a $140 
scholarship with this champion 
4-H club baby-beef calf. He was 
graduated from an agricultural 
school, and is now farming with 


his father. 
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To Survive, Serve 


By Sydney W. Pascall 


President of Rotary International 


E..: truth is that there is a larger purpose 


in industry than the mere making of profit. The 
old idea, that self-interest was the mainspring of 
business, was thoroughly vicious. We might as 
well expect to attain a well-ordered, a codperative 
society from a motive so anti-social, so disintegrat- 
ing, as to gather figs from thistles. 

Surely the world is entitled to look to business 
and industry to effect the purpose of feeding, 
clothing, and housing the people. -And only in so 
far as it achieves this aim and supplies other gen- 
uine needs of humanity, does it justify its place 
in the social order. 

These are indeed transitional days. A sputtering 
test-tube in the fingers of a bespectacled chemist, a 
fetching sales-slogan born of a sleepless night—and 
an established industry is shaken, or a new one 
created. 

Such things are happening all about us. We 
notice them and perhaps wonder, but we seldom 
ask: Why? Why should an idea of today be a 
fortune of tomorrow? What is the principle under- 
lying industrial success? Of the million correct 
equations spread over sheets and blackboards, why 
do so few work out with the £ and §$ signs? 

The answer is that the winning ideas serve men. 
They supply necessities more efficiently, they meet 
better the desire for comforts, they displace pain 
and boredom with a more satisfying living. It may 
be by means of cheaper canned peas, improved 
radio, welded steel pipes, or a combined reaper and 
thresher—but the essential factor of their success 
is that they supply a human want. 

There are men today who disparage the notion 
of service, but in so doing they confess ignorance 
of the true source of their own livelihood. In any 
legitimate business, prosperity is exclusively depen- 
dent upon successfully serving other people. Goods 
are worthless until they are wanted by others. 

Now there are two ways of creating commodities. 
The simpler is to begin with a ready-made thing— 
be it a factory by-product or a laboratory discovery— 
and afterwards find or make for it a use. The 
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The business man of the futuy, 
will keep his eye on profits le 


and on the public more— seek 


ing to satisfy human needs. 


starting point of the other method is an actual o, 
potential human need. Then follows a ransacking 
of nature’s attic until the means of satisfying thy 
need are secured. | 
Such is socialized scientific research, the ory 


aa 


interests of 
humanity. In earlier days when knowledge and 
experience were handed down from generation | 
generation through tribal custom, progress was slow. 
and lives were brutish and largely predetermine; 


ized quest of the unknown in the 


because possibilities of choice were small. But organ. 
ized knowledge has made possible the machine 
which not only supplies the old needs better thay 
before but vastly enriches living through stimulating 
new desires and making possible their satisfaction, 

It is true, indeed, that false wants are created 
the force of advertising and intensive methods of 
salesmanship, but it is more than doubtful whether 
these methods create other than a temporary success. 
In any event, their success is due to a mimicry of the 
truth, rather than to a denial of it, and their very 
plausibility only lends witness to the genuineness of 
the real aim of ministering to a human want. 


Te future, I believe, is going to see science and 
business codperating more effectively. The more 
adequately and the more wisely present needs are 
met and the more accurately future needs are antic'- 
pated, the surer the profits. That is not theory. It 1s 
one of the laws of business and is just as reliable 
as the law of gravity. 

If a man is as old as his arteries, then business 1s 
as old as its point of view. Youth is always mani- 
fested by a persistent tendency to regard periods of 
economic depression as business opportunities. Youth 
welcomes change. Youth means industrial flexibil 
ity. Youth is not afraid to plan ahead to meet new 
economic desires that are constantly arising out of 
the restlessness of our brisk civilization. 

The new business man will keep his eye on profits 
less and on the public more. He will be service 
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He will know that 


mi 
lic be damned” is 
ss profitable motto 

a public be served.” 

He will realize that if he 


public with what 
lic desires, a path will 
ten to his door and 
will be 


and wealth 


iit. 


B. SINESS and science 
ing humanized—a fact 
far-reaching implications. 
[his holds an ever-brighten- 
g promise to labor for 
emancipation from heavy 
toil, for reduced costs, for 
higher standards of living, 
and for greater personal op- 


portunities. It means large- 


| 
scale production. It 


means 
the bringing of motor cars 
and electricity—available 
only to the rich a generation 
ago—within the range of the 
income of the man in the 
street. 

The energizing principle 
of social welfare is creating a 
new order in business affairs. 
Tardily, to be sure, but not 
the less certainly, a new type 
of leadership is being developed that understands 
the forces it directs. 

Human relations today are receiving the same 
attention given to engineering and manufacturing 
in the past. Labor has a more equitable share in 
the fruits of industry. Wages are regarded, not as 
a stipend to be reluctantly paid, but as a necessary 
link in that never-ending cycle connecting demand 
and supply which, when functioning smoothly, 
means prosperity for everyone. 

Industrial “rationalization,” of which so much is 
made today and of which so little is really under- 
stood, fails utterly in its purpose if it neglects this 
prime necessitly of human society. The same con- 
ditions apply to that partner of industry, finance. 
When finance and industry are codrdinated, are 
working in gear, they are mutually helpful. But, if 
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“Human relations are receiving the same attention today given to 


engineering and manufacturing in the past.” 


finance pursues a purely selfish road, seeks merely 
the quick and easy profit, it reaps the inevitable re- 
ward of the short of sight. 

The world is not yet finished. Each day brings 
new needs to satisfy, new jobs to do, new wealth to 
distribute. The inspiriting task of the business man 
is to work with his co-partners, the scientist and the 
engineer, each helping the others. All grow in stat- 
ure as they reduce unemployment, eliminate pover- 
ty, conquer ill health, and extend the comforts and 
joys of successful living. 

Humanized business and science mean progress. 
We cannot fight progress, but we can make it an 
ally. Yesterday we said that only the fittest survive. 
Today in business we are seeing born a new princi- 


ple: To survive, serve. 
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b.%.—Don't Forget Your Reel! 


By Royal Erougham 


There'll be a bit o’ play, too, 


the Seattle Convention. Take yoy, 


LL work and no play makes a dull conven- pick — fishing, swIMMINg, riding, 
t] s S - tt > . (y it > . Z “ir @ . . . ons 
ion, and ca le is donning its best bib ind tucker mountain-climbing, and volfing 
and preparing to offer its entire Evergreen Play- . . 


ground to Rotary’s legions in June. 


Rotary International will build the program for setting of white-mantled mountains, rolling vistas 
the gathering, as is customary. But the entertain- giant firs, rushing torrents, quiet, peaceful lakes 
ment—THAT will be Seattle’s own happy privilege ling among green hills, and America’s great nla 
to provide. Right now a never-to-be forgotten week sea, Puget Sound. All these, together with sun; 
of pleasure is being prepared by the host city and its days and cool, refreshing nights. 
neighbors from beautiful Oregon to British Colum- But what the hand of man can contribute to 4 
bia’s fair shores. pleasure of Rotary’s visit, June 20-24, the host cl 
Nature has already laid a setting unexcelled—a 350 strong, is bending every effort to provide. 

Other cities of the Northwest 
member Rotary District One is inter: 
tional—are also preparing a hearty wel 
come: Tacoma and Portland, Spokan 
and the two sister cities across the Can 
dian border, Vancouver and Victoria. 

For those who yearn for virile forms 
entertainment, how about a stiff forty 
minute battle with a scrappy salmon’ 
Or a short, exciting tiff with a rainbow 
trout in a nearby stream? 


Th. of course, there will be golf. 
and lots of it on any one of twenty sport) 
links within a few minutes drive oi 
Seattle. Northwest golfers are proud oi 
their courses. 

Swimming on the dozen beaches 0: 
lake or sound is always popular wit! 
visitors. And almost any day one of 
Seattle’s guests might see the worlds 
greatest woman swimmer, Helene Mad 
son, cavorting in the waves. 

Yachting in the sound and a doze! 
other outdoor activities are on the ente! 
tainment schedule. 

But to the program itself: 

The night of the opening day of 


1 
tl 


The depression hasn't affected fishing 
in Rainier National Park one whit. 
And here’s proof. There isn’t a pacifist 
trout in the whole Northwest. 








te 


11, Monday, will see Rotary pay 
to her president. “Rotary around 
rid” is the theme. A greeting to 
he International officers, members of the 

ind governors will feature this 
eresting introduction to the busi- 
ome. 
Then begins the full week of plenary 
breakfasts, luncheons, round- 


SS 


or various crafts, and like meet- 


us. The program committee of Rotary 
national has planned a week of con- 
nces and business sessions which will 


to every Rotarian a full measure of 
inspiration and Rotary education. 


RR orary’s affairs will command a 
full day on Tuesday. 

But Wednesday will give the visitors 
an opportunity for relaxation. The after- 
noon will be free of business sessions, and 
the Seattle and Northwest hosts are plan- 
ning to make it an interesting half-day 
for both Rotarians and their ladies. 

The social climax will be reached with 
the president’s ball Wednesday night, in 
Seattle’s spacious civic auditorium, not 
far from the center of the city. 

Another morning and afternoon rich 
n instruction and fellowship on Thurs- 
day, and then the convention will take 
on a lighter air. Thursday night will be 
carnival night, and the committees in 
charge will make it one of the high- 
lights of a busy but enjoyable week. 

Thousands of Seattle’s visitors, and particularly 
guests from overseas, will be interested in the mam- 
moth circus to be presented in the outdoor stadium 
adjoining the auditorium. Interesting phases of the 
frontier days of the old West, with cowboys and 
Indians doing feats of skill, are on the program. 


At the same time in the House of Friendship, 
another unit in Seattle’s civic center, other interesting 
exhibits typical of the Western slope will be dis- 
played. The great auditorium will be used for a pro- 
gram of entertainment and dancing. 

After another busy morning and afternoon Friday, 
the host city will be prepared to offer another series 
of fascinating little journeys and pleasures for those 


who wish to linger through the week-end. 





Photo: Bert Huntoon, Bellingham 
But a few hours from the convention hall are the mountains 


and all of the sports for whic A the Northwest 1s famous. 


Sure-footed pinto ponies and canyon trails offer their own 


special brand of thrills. 


Ladies of Rotary will not be neglected during the 
all-too-short week. While every day will find enjoy 
able features planned for them, two afternoons in 
particular have been set aside for their special 
pleasure, Tuesday and Thursday. 

Throughout the week, Seattle will pay especial 
attention to the comfort and pleasure of its guests 
from overseas, Convention Chairman Sam Fleming 
announces. 

Seattle’s friendly hospitality will be extended with 
open arms; the latch strings will be hanging free. 
And from the northern border of California on the 
south, Idaho on the east, and from British Columbia 
on the north, District Number One of Rotary Inter- 


national is ready for its guests from near and far. 
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Washington Builds Goodwill 


By Lee Davidson 


Ta Washington, D. C., Rotary Club, applying 
the principle that local resources should be utilized 
to advantage, has for five years been working 
through and with diplomatic representatives of 
other nations to create a reciprocal feeling of good- 
will based on understanding. Ambassadors, min- 
isters, and attachés have frequently been guests at 
weekly luncheons, and several have given addresses. 

But Washington Rotary’s interest in the Sixth Ob- 
ject does not stop there. It cooperates with other 
Rotary clubs within a reasonable radius of the city 
in arranging for diplomats to appear on programs. 
This service is greatly appreciated not only by the 
clubs, but by the diplomatic representatives, them- 
selves, who appreciate the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with business and professional men out- 
side of Washington. 

It was at the 1927 convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional at Ostend, Belgium, that, fittingly enough, the 
“Washington idea” for international service was 
modestly born. A Japanese Rotarian, chatting with 
an American delegate, remarked that he wished Ja- 
pan’s official representative in the United States 
might have an opportunity to learn more of the true 
America, its workaday men and women, its homes, 
its children. Too often, he pointed out, diplomats 
move solely within official circles and fail, for want 
of an opportunity, adequately to understand and 
hence interpret to their home governments the land 
in which they temporarily reside. 

The informal observations of the Japanese Ro- 
tarian were sound. And, in course of time, they 
bore fruit in what was described at the time as “the 
most international meeting ever held in Rotary.” 
It was a luncheon of the Washington Rotary Club, 
December 7, 1927, attended by representatives of 
thirty-three nations, headed by Sir Esme Howard, 
of Great Britain, dean of the Washington diplo- 
matic corps. Arthur H. Sapp, then president of 
Rotary International, was also present. Some of his 
remarks were so appropriate they merit re-quoting 


at this place: 
“The peace and prosperity of the world will not 
come by the lessening of the patriotic impulse, but 


Chance remarks of a Japanese q 
the Ostend Convention in | 97 
have led to an outstanding coy. 


tribution to International Seryjc¢. 


rather by the increasing of patriotism among al] 
tions. No man is fit to be a citizen of the world i 
is not a patriotic citizen of his own country. | 
abolition of war will not come because men refuse ; 
fight for their country’s good, but because men fo; 
their country’s good will make fighting unnecessary 

“International relations are primarily business rel; 
tions. Most wars are business wars. Most persona 
misunderstandings among the people of different na 
tions are business misunderstandings.” 


Bacu year since 1927, Washington Rotary ha 
carried on international service activities of expand 
ing importance and scope. Now, the Sixth Objec: 
crops out in numerous programs which, while pri. 
marily on other subjects, permit a reference to the 
necessity of eliminating international discord. 

When Sydney W. Pascall, first European president 
of Rotary International visited Washington at the 
outset of his round-the-world club visitations, he was 
cordially welcomed by international-service-minded 
Washington Rotarians. An audience was secured for 
him with President Hoover, and members of the 
club escorted him to Arlington where, in behalf of 
Rotarians of the world, he did homage to the Un- 
known Soldier. 

Washington Rotarians are, of course, fortunate 1! 
that their city is the nation’s capital, but to them and 
especially to James Sharp, chairman of the interna 
tional service committee, must go credit for making 
maximum use of their natural opportunities. 

Many cities in every nation have consuls and com- 
mercial representatives who doubtless would wel- 
come an opportunity to work with and through Ro 
tary clubs in behalf of international understanding 
And, if Arthur Sapp was right in his analysis as ( 
the commercial nature of the causes of war, Ko 


tarians in cities having even minor consular repre 


sentatives might make a contribution to the Sixth 


Object by emulating the example set by Washington. 


by 
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The Yukon! Klondike! 
fhose words lured men 
from the ends of the earth 
in 98. Now thousands 
vjsit Alaska to see what 
the gold-seekers over- 


looked: Scenery. 


Thar’s gold in Alaskan sunsets for 
everybody. This view 1s from 
the Tongass National Highway. 


All's Not 
Ice and Snow 


In Alaska 


By Emery F. Tobin 


=_— years ago thou- 
sands of men from east, west and south 
were rushing to Alaska. Alaska! Where 
riches called,—where gold was waiting 
to be found in fabulous quantities! Fortunes in a day 
or year! “Gold! Gold!” The cry lured men in a wild 
scramble for wealth. 

Ships were inadequate. Steamers were crowded 
and passage on some could not be secured at any 
price. Men bought old schooners; any sort of craft to 
get there first. Some vessels were blown hither and 
thither for months, without capable master at the 
helm, before reaching their destination. 

This year hundreds of Rotarians and their families, 
after the Seattle convention, June 20 to 24, will seek 
in ¢.laska something the gold-seekers overlooked. It 
is seenery—tremendous mountains, thrown sky-ward 
by a mighty Vulcan; huge glaciers, bays, inlets, 
rivers, islands, totem poles; and also the cities, towns, 
and mining settlements which the pioneers of this 
land have built. 

The gold-seekers of ’98 threw up cities over night. 
Nome, Fairbanks, and many lesser towns attained 
populations of ten to fifteen thousand in a few 


«\ 





All photos: Fisher Studio, Ketchikan 


months. Nome now has a handful of its former citi 
zenry,—less than 1,300 people; no city has over 5,000. 

Where are the gold-seekers of the bygone day? 
Many, disappointed at not finding the gold they 
sought, have drifted back home; some are still seek- 
ing the yellow metal; a few have homes by the rivers, 
catching salmon in summer and living off the land; 
others are prosperous business men; many have be- 
come attached to the country and its manifold beau- 
ties, have brought their families, have settled down. 

Today the traveller may go to Alaska in comfort, 
in luxuriously appointed steamers of ocean-going 
size. And the most popular voyage—that of 1,000 
miles to Skagway and return—is one the veriest 
land-lubber need not fear. The whole distance is 
through a winding “inside passage,” protected on 
both sides by mountainous islands or the mainland, 
except for two short stretches where the swells of the 
ocean sometimes roll on through. 

In many places along the inside passage, one may 
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stand on the deck of the vessel and throw a stone 
ashore. The stone would strike a steep rocky beach, 
or be projected, were the thrower strong enough, into 
the deeply wooded forest of hemlock, spruce, and 
cedar, that press right up to the high-water mark on 
the shore. 


Bou BURROUGHS, beloved chronicler of na- 
ture, has described this inside passage as a thousand 
miles “through probably the finest scenery of the 
kind in the world that can be seen from the deck of 
a ship—the scenery of fiords and mountain-locked 
bays and arms of the sea.” 

Along the route to Skagway the steamers stop at 
various towns; Ketchikan, which is the first Alaskan 
city and boasts the only Rotary club in the territory; 
Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau, Haines, Skagway, and 
old Sitka of the Russian traditions. During the sum- 
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mer the steamer often travels within a few | indred 
feet of the enormous Taku glacier, near Junea 

where ice sloughs off with a thunderous roar. ‘ig 
dreds of tons at a time. . 

Near Juneau is the magnificent Mendenhal| 
glacier, one of only two or three in the world 
which may be reached by motor car. The road runs 
right up to the face of the huge mass of ice, and 
thousands of tourists view it each summer. [t js one 
of America’s truly awe-inspiring sights. 

All along the route, shortly after the Rotary cop. 
vention in June, salmon canneries will start in opera- 
tion, and boats and scows will commence to bring in 
the silver horde which now comprises Alaska’s prin. 
cipal industry—salmon fishing and packing. The 
largest fishing fleet of halibut vessels in the world go 
to and from Alaskan ports in search of their cargoes 
of one to sixty thousand pounds. The principal ports 


“The largest fishing fleet of 
halibut vessels in the world go 
to and from Alaskan ports ... 
Ketchikan in_ particular 

Their catches are frozen in the 
towns’ cold storages, or are 


shipped fresh.” 


Here’s a reason why not a feu 
“sourdoughs” have stayed on 
Weather in southeastern Alaska 
is always moderated b) 

warm Japanese current despit 
the northern latitude. The sum 
mer vegetation 1s described 


jungle-like. 
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at which the steamers call in southeastern Alaska, and Ketchi- 
kan in particular, will be active with the goings and comings of 
these halibut vessels, manned, for the most part, by sturdy 
Norsemen. Their catches are frozen in the towns’ cold storages, 


or are shipped fresh. 


Meercukan is the leading fishing port, and in addition 
to having the largest commercial salmon and halibut fishery in 
the world, is the sport fisherman’s paradise. During the past 
few years resident and visiting sportsmen have taken to the air 
in the search for the game and wily trout. It is no trick at all to 
fly up to some of the numerous lakes in the mountains and 
come back in a few hours with a full string of large trout 
or salmon. 

There are streams and lakes in the vicinity which have been 
hardly disturbed by the sportsman’s rod and reel. Fishing for 
large 20 to 60 pound king salmon may be had most anywhere 
along the inside passage. Last year, not content with the abund- 
ance of Cutthroat, Rainbow, Dolly Varden, and Steelhead trout, 
the Chamber of Commerce planted 50,000 young Colorado 
Brook trout in lakes and streams in the vicinity of Ketchikan. 
A salmon spawning stream runs through the center of the city. 

A number of Indian villages may be seen along the route to 
Skagway. One of the most interesting, Metlakatla, is only a few 
hours travel from Ketchikan. Here Father Duncan, a devoted 
missionary, educated the Indians in the arts and trades and 
built up a prosperous community, recognized by the govern- 
ment and set aside as a special reserve [Continued on page 50| 











Top: A waterfront view of Ketchikan 
Rotary’s outpost in Alaska. The climate 1s 
mild, there being little snow at any time 
except on the mountain peaks. Below: An 
Indian totem pole and grave marker on 
Pennock island. Almost half of Alaska’ 
59,000 people are Indians or Eskimo 
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Many villages are accessible to tourists. 
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Fditorial Comment 


Shanghai Rotary Carries On 


Wirn artillery flaying the heavens, and machine 
guns beating out a bloody staccato, at Shanghai, 
many Rotarians in other parts of the world wonder 
what Rotarians there do and think. The answer 1s to 
be found in a recent issue of “The Pagoda,” pub- 
lished by the Shanghai club, wherein Carlo Bos, well 
known to readers of THE Rorartan, offers this coun- 
sel to his fellow members: 


While this serious and distressing situation lasts it is the 
task of every Rotarian to keep alive the spirit of goodwill 
and understanding within and outside the club. During 
national crises like this there is a compelling need for men 
who are superior to the influence of propaganda and general 
animosity and ready to envisage the situation with calmness. 
Sooner or later the two contending nations, which have so 
much in common, will want to come to an honorable settle- 
ment and resume their normal relationships. Then both 
parties will require men who during these hectic times have 
been able to face the situation without losing anything from 
their sense of justicesand human sympathy. 

As to those of us who by good fortune are not directly con- 
cerned in the conflict, sympathy for our unfortunate friends 
who are at present divided by mutual misunderstanding, 
distrust and fear, should be the keynote of our mental 
attitude. 

Let our Chinese and Japanese fellow Rotarians rest as- 
sured that we have only a friendly interest for the two 
countries at heart and that we will not only avoid actions 
and words which might aggravate the situation and impede 
the revival of peace, but that we will individually do our 
utmost to foster the advancement of that peace which all 
desire so ardently. 

There is probably no city in the world besides Shanghai 
where more than 30 nationalities are thrown together in close 
daily official, business and private contacts, and where in such 
times as these an amiable attitude towards one another is of a 
more compelling need. 

I would urge my fellow-Rotarians to take heed and not 
allow themselves to be swayed by the propaganda that is 
carried on at present. Let us learn a lesson from recent 
history. Such mutual vituperations are justly hated among 


individuals, and it is a sorrowful commentary on our civ 
tion that they should be carried on when nations a; 
conflict. 

That is a document worthy of Rotary. If Shangh, 
Rotarians can look ahead to the resumption of peace 
a day when men will be needed “who during these 
hectic times have been able to face the situation 
without losing anything from their sense of justice 
and human sympathy,” should Rotarians thousand 
of miles from Shanghai do less? 


Re: George Washington 


The lives of great men all remind us, if we but 
stop to think about it, that the innermost core of 
greatness is an unquenchable, constant respect of a 
man for men. From that attitude are derived those 
qualities of sincerity, generosity, tolerance, and un 
selfish loyalty that endear an individual to his gen 
eration and cause posterity to revere his memory to 
a degree not fully explained by gratitude for his 
service nor admiration for his achievement. Such a 
man was George Washington. 

He has been labeled an aristocrat. Superficiall) 
that classification is correct, for Washington was 
born to a position of affluence in the landed gentr) 
of his day. Yet nowhere in his relations with men, 
even those of humble stations, did he exhibit cheap 
ostentation of power or privilege. Rather, his was 
the poise of a man who, in respecting the essential 
personality of his fellows, tacitly expects for his own 
self a similar deference. Every American schoolbo} 
will recall the illuminating anecdote of how at Val. 
ley Forge, Washington, a general, helped shoulder 
a heavy log when an officious corporal contented 
himself with shouting orders to the over-taxed men. 
A military man, there was in him no militarism. 

To a remarkable degree Washington possessed the 
ability to set at ease people about him through an 
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ed interest in what interested them. His own 
» of sacrifice in behalf of a common cause 
in them a loyalty to it and to his leadership. 


Li 


en, after he had pursued to the point of 
1. the ideal voiced in the colonial declara- 
independence, he chivalrously sent a sub- 
ordinate to receive the sword of his foe. He might 
" e been king, but no. He spurned the suggestion, 
nained that it was offered. He would not play trai- 
ror to trust. 

it is true that Washington was wealthy, a fact 
h instead of detracting from the honors accord- 


hy 
WiliCil 


} him rather confirms their legitimacy. As a landed 


man, he might have opposed or have been indiffer- 
ent to the aspirations of the thirteen colonies. He 
-hose neither course. Duty called him, and he re- 
sponded, risking all. Indeed, a year before the war 
f independence had ended, he confided in a letter 
si to his brother that the conflict already had made 
deep inroads on his private fortune. When peace 
came, he gladly would have retired to his estate, but 
instead accepted the call to further service as presi- 
wii dent—without pay. In all, he gave to his country 
| almost fifty years of continuous service. 
Certainly in George Washington is exemplified an 
unusual pattern of those traits which make a man 
truly great. And it is well to think on these things. 
Dut [t is especially appropriate to do so at this moment 
of when, in celebrating the Washington bicentennial, 
= comes the easy temptation to idealize the historical 
Ise person to the point that his least word becomes per 
in ‘e, a sacrosanct and literal guide for situations which 

in none but superficial aspects compare with those 
to Washington faced. Times change, but sincerity, 
11S generosity, tolerance, and unselfish devotion to an 
a ideal are tokens of the human spirit that endure. 


ly Kiwi....Eagle.... 


) A MORE or less true anecdote is going the rounds 
r concerning a genial Yankee who, during a sojourn 
p in Australia, was called upon to respond to a toast. 
S The dinner had been expansive. He was warmed 
| to the occasion. With a rhetorical flourish he swung 
1 § into his peroration, envisaging “the glorious day 
when those two noble birds, the Australian kiwi and 
the American eagle, together will soar to new 
heights!” 
| Australians are, first of all, gentlemen, and he 
sat down amidst applause. It was not until the next 
day that he learned somewhat to his chagrin that 
the kiwi is one of the few birds on the planet sans 
air-worthy wings. The speaker’s ornithology was 





weak, but that was forgiven for his heart was right. 
To the Australian sincere friendliness is far more 
important than a knowledge of the strange birds, 
animals, and plants of his land. 

Unfortunately, Australia to many people in other 
parts of the world is known only as the far-away 
country whence come kangaroos. It does not loom 
in their minds as a great continent peopled by men 
and women earnestly pioneering for finer social 
and economic relations. Indeed, many persons do 
not differentiate between it and its good neighbor, 
New Zealand. 

To correct such faulty impressions, and to weave 
new ties of goodwill across the Pacific, a large group 
of Young Australian Leaguers visited the United 
States and Canada three years ago, and were cor 
dially entertained by numerous groups, including 
Rotary clubs. An attempt is now being made under 
auspices of a newly organized Young America 
League to return the trans-oceanic call. While Ro- 
tary International is not an official sponsor, yet the 
project is one fully in harmony with Rotary’s Sixth 
Object. Doubtless many sons of Rotarians in the 


United States will join the party. 


A Rotary Text 


There's a text for more than one Rotary sermon 
at Fergus Falls, Minnesota. This small city is not 
especially adapted to industry; its economic main 
stay is farming. Instead of fathering projects copied 
from the agendas of large-city service clubs, Fergus 
Falls Rotarians studied their own community. 

Someone suggested that they sponsor a boys’ pig 
club, and the idea took root. Individual Rotarians 
accepted responsibility for a boy, the two jointly 
signing fifty-dollar notes at a local bank to purchase 
a gilt that would farrow during the year. When 
the pigs were sold in the fall, the notes were re 
paid. One of the boys so encouraged and aided 
grew eleven pigs with a total weight in 180 days of 
2,890 pounds, certainly a remarkable achievement. 

That was six years ago. Today, Fergus Falls 
Rotary carries on the same work with undimmed 
enthusiasm. The. lad mentioned above has finished 
school, and is now back on his father’s farm. Thanks 
to the foresight of a Rotarian, now deceased, a $500 
fund has been established, of which the interest 1s 
devoted to a scholarship for some boy or girl en- 
rolled in a pig club. 

Rotary stands for something definitely worth 
while in the Fergus Falls community. 
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Youth’s Revolt and Its Challenge 


Newspaper editorial comment on the opinions recent); advay 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins in these colin, 


Bi: challenge to old age that was at 


the same time a challenge to youth, ut 
tered by Earnest Elmo Calkins in the 
February Rorarian, was noted in the 
United States press from coast to coast. 
To Mr. Calkins’ assertion that “today all 
business, including the business of gov- 
ernment, needs the courage, honesty, and 
energy of youth far more than it needs 
the caution, experience, and conservatism 
of age,” editorial opinion both agreed and 
disagreed; all recognized, however, the 
importance of the opinion of the “dean 
of American advertising men.” 

The New York Times deplores the 


present muddle and refers to what 


“might have been” if there had been 
more men blessed with the conservatism 
of age and memories of the past. 


One had thought that if there is any dominant 


country today, and especially in 


is that of poignant 


mood in the 
the business community, it 


regret for what might have been if the New 


bra of sad from the 


memory had not strayed 


Ways of cauuuon, experience, and conservatism. 


It there had been more old-men bankers with a 
clear recollection of the principles of conserva- 
tive banking, more old-men industrialists with a 
fair knowledge of what happens to overproduc- 
tion, and a public with a stronger memory of 


what happens to an economic system when it 


goes off on a spree, we should not now be a 
Maud Mullers 
words of tongue or pen. 
Mr. Calkins says that the average age of the 
the United States is 25 years, 

thereby implying that a handful of old 
a huge majority. But the average 


nation of repeating the saddest 


population of 
people 
lord it over 
age is rather misleading. It is determined in part 
children 


40,000,000 


by the presence of nearly 


under 15 who obviously do not influence the 


management of the world. If you raise the age 
have 


lor non-participants to 19 years, you 


2,000,000 out of the picture. If by 


another 
trom 20 to 


that 


mean men and women 
35, and by old we 
we had in the United States in the last census 
about 30,000,000 young and nearly 45,000,000 
aged. It seems quite a task to “oust” 45,000,000 
wiser to try to 


youth we 


mean all above age, 


grown people. It would be 


work with them. 

From the South comes a note of alarm 
at the suggestion that business and gov- 
ernment might be better managed in the 
hands of what the Denison (Texas) 
Herald terms “sophomoric youth”: 


All of which is 
doesn’t mean so very much. It certainly does 
not mean that the control of the world is soon 


more or less true, but it 


to pass into the hands of men whose average 
age is 25. The world is in a sorry mess at pres- 
ent, but it would probably be in a worse one 
if it were turned over to callow youths to man- 
age. Most of those young men who are com- 
plaining of the mismanagement of their elders 


are young college sophisticates who have swal- 
lowed a lot of radical information and haven't 
digested it. Some hairbrained professor has 
spouted his theories, they have swallowed them 
hook and line, and now they want to go forth 
to rebuild the world after the new plan. 

Nature, or whoever has charge of 
has seen to it that the world is governed by 


experience to 


things, 


those with enough sanity and 
choose what seems to be the proper path. Many 
mistakes are made, even by grayheads, but 
more would all the affairs of the 
world were in the hands of sophomoric youths, 


remaking it 


be made if 


bent on society and 


after a pattern of their own designing. 


uprootung 


The recent charge by O. O. McIntyre, 
American writer and humorist, that “our 
troubles are largely due to youth at the 
helm ‘talking through its hat,’ ” prompts 
the Pontiac (Michigan) Press to suggest 
that Messrs. Calkins and McIntyre “set- 
tle the ‘affair of honor’ with the accepted 
dueling weapons of the writer.” 

While it was a mere coincidence, an article 
by E. E. Calkins, dean of American advertising 
men, in the current issue of THE ROTARIAN 
might have been a rebuttal of the opinion of 
O. O. McIntyre, recently commented on in these 
columns to the effect that our troubles are 
largely due to Youth at the helm “talking 
through its hat.” 

Between the aged-young Mr. Calkins and the 
young-old Mr. McIntyre it would be a hardy 
soul who dares to take a stand. Wisdom would 
dictate that we allow them to settle the “affair 
of honor’ with the accepted dueling weapons 
of the writer. 

The chances are there is a modicum of truth 
in both stands. The courage, honesty, and 
energy of Youth tempered by the caution, ex- 
perience, and conservatism of Age make a six- 
horse team that is more certain to climb the hill 
than to balk at the foot or run away on the 


crest. 


While the Brookings (South Dakota) 
Register recognizes the tremendously im- 
portant part youth may play in bringing 
an era of peace to a war-torn world: 

Possibly Calkins might have added that young 
men have a tremendous part to play in the 
future of the world’s work. It is the young men 
who can have a big part to play in seeing that 
wars may be forever a thing of the past, in ex- 
erting their influence to see that such eras as the 
present one shall no longer be possible. 


And a warning is uttered by the Wor- 
cester (Massachusetts) Post against those 
whose profits come from the waging of 
war: 

Young men may be for peace, as Mr. Calkins 
asserts; we do not know. But many of their 
elders are for peace also. But not those who are 
in the armies and navies of the world, nor those 
whose profits come from the munitions of war. 
And they must be reckoned with and watched. 


THE ROTAR?: 


\ 1 


Au mM) 


The 
suggests that youth might 
from the fund of human ¢ X| 
is available—a chart, as it \ 


Corry (Pennsylya 


the “errors and the successes oj 
generation”: 

Let youth 
strength, but let it guide itself 


give its ener 


compiled from both the errors an 
Histo: 
and modern, in education, in 


of the older generation. 


science of government, is unive 
to youth and the new leaders, if 
as they are energetic, will 

this fund of human experienc: 

The (Oklahoma) _ R, 
gives a practical turn to Mr. Calkins’ 
gestions by appealing to the yo 
business men who are members o! 


Bristow 


chamber of commerce for their actiy: 
terest in community building. 

Good work on the part of the jun 
of commerce deserves applause. | 
young men who make up thi 
won't be long in taking on the 
nity building now handled larg 
men. We're in favor of using m 
ergy and enterprise of the junio: 
in all community affairs. So don't 





young gentlemen, if you are called the 
chamber of commerce executives { 





munity building. 

















“There is the spirit of youth in M + | 
Calkins’ words, although all may not. dans 
tirely agree with his conclusions,” sa\ expresst 
the St. James (Minnesota) Plaindeale n th 
and proceeds to point out the tenden Pa 


of men and women of mature years 

becoming conservative and satisfied wit 
things as they are, and not receptive 

changes or new ideas or methods. Cor 
tinuing, the Plaindealer says, editorially 

Only by association with youth and 

effort to be 
minded and keep one’s information 
up-to-date and abreast with the times, can ag tmospl 
prevent yielding to this tendency. We a 

















progressive in thought, | nity to 
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men and women old in years, but Hender 
spirit and ideas. But while age ne 
youth needs the steadying wisdom From 
of age that its enthusiasm and impet 
not run away with good judgment and the To the 
sults be disastrous. The 
If this is the age of youth, America | ee 
land of youthful opportunity. Until recent th 
in every land on earth, youth has be : - 
pressed and never allowed to have a! become 
but those of the ancestors. But toda od ies 
of every land are banding themselves tozet ress tt 
to promote their own ideas. In China and Japs ing as 
there are young men organized for px nt Tod: 
time of war. In America the young peopie 4 PF 
thinking and acting more and more tor t { ond 
selves in education, politics, religion and E spect { 
line of thought. In this fact lies the pros! volted 
of the world. keep j 










cerh Object and Chilblains 


; on the amount and quality of 

and internationalism in THE 

: right on giving us all you can. 
: driver in the World War I 
ed and maimed—for what— 

seen nothing since 1918 that 
. | the slaughter. We have a great 
5 nternational president—he is a hum- 


him speak here in Miami on 
as he is on the job the Sixth 
t chilblains as I fear it has in 
:tulations to THe Rotarian for 
Mr. Cronemeyer for writing such 
ich an important subject—I re- 
fee to the one on Sex Disarmament. 
ArcHIE La MonTE 


New Jersey. 


Victorious Rebuttal 

Editor: 
| have enjoyed reading THe Rorartan for 
| think the March issue is the best 
ever read. Every article, from 
rings true, is full of valuable 
ition and is delightfully expressed. 


number I have 


t er 


Under Fire” is a splendid expression 
ise of most of our troubles today and 


| believe this article will do more toward dis- 
¢ gloom than any article I have read 
iring the past two years. I wish every banker 


United States could read it. 

The article on Shanghai by Mrs. Davidson is 
so clear and well illustrated and delightfully 
expressed it makes one feel as though he had 

Colonel Farrand’s article, “Has Youth Really 
Revolted,” is a victorious rebuttal to Mr. Cal- 

expressions in the February issue. I am 

see so many repudiations of Mr. Cal- 
’ ideas expressed under, “Our Readers’ Open 
Forum,” in the March May greater 
come to Colonel Farrand. I am thank- 
hat you published Mr. Calkins’ expressions, 
gave Colonel Farrand an opportu- 
to clarify this subject and an opportunity 
tarians all over this country to clear the 


ay 


issue. 


because it 


=x 


phere. 
Frank W. Van NEss 
lendersonville, North Carolina. 


From a Professional Soldier 


the Editor: 


The author of the “Revolt of Youth” in our 
lary issue would have us believe that all 
ith has revolted from under the yoke of 


thority and from the guidance of its elders 
because of the latter’s inability to teach, guide, 
nd lead youth. If any such revolt is in prog- 


it is certainly limited and not all-embrac- 
ing as Mr. Calkins would have us believe. 


TT . . =” da as 
‘oday, Mr. Calkins informs us, “Students 


hot so meek, so submissive, so respectful 
He approves their lack of re- 
He states “Youth has re- 
against the conspiracy of its elders to 
“cep it in its place, subservient and depend- 


authority.” 


ct for authority. 


volted 





new viewpoints on Rotary problems. 


rn-out 


ent, by means of a bunch of w 
such as ‘honor thy father and thy mother 


tags, 


Does he not know it is Almighty God (and 
not our elders) who commands us to “hon 


thy father and thy mother’’? It is to be noted 


this is not a request but a divine command 





Yet one of God's creatures labels His command- 
ment “a worn-out tag.” May we and _ par- 
ticularly our youth be spared further advice 


from this source. 


military training of stu- 


He then denounces 


dents, disclosing that he is in a field with 


which he is wholly unacquainted. There is 


no word of fact or truth in anything he says 


on this subject. I reply to him as a profes 
thirty 


Army, now on duty in charge of mili- 


sional soldier of years’ service in the 
uy. S. 


tary instruction in a public high-school. 
. . but the 


I quote 
him as follows: study of soldier 
ing with its implicit belief in the necessity of 
War 
The 


(which is what 


} 


study of Science and Tactics 


Military 


he evidently refers to) in no 


way, shape, form, or manner, direct or implied 


or otherwise, includes or attempts to inculcate 
have never 


known a military man who believed war to be 


a belief in the necessity of war. I 


necessary. 


Quoting further: ‘The very basis of military 


drill is blind, unthinking, stupid obedience,” 
and “One of its evil effects is just this, that 
individualistic young men must first be 


soldiers—that is, mindless ma- 
and “To think for 


quality expected of a soldier.” 


changed into 


chines,” himself is the last 


There is just 


one answer to all this; it is absolutely false. 
The truth is that one of the surest, most val- 
uable, most lasting and certain results of a 


thorough course of military training is that it 


teaches clear, quick, accurate, and intelligent 


thinking on the part of the individual and 


does this more efficiently than can be accom 
plished by any other agency. 
The above quotations indicate how utterly 


incompetent is their author to discuss, least of 
all to criticize, military 

It is but natural, perhaps, that an agency 
which 


youth the virtue of loyal and respectful obedi 


training 


works successfully to ground in our 


ence to proper authority no matter in whom 
vested, will be opposed by one 
trine is “dishonor thy father and thy mother.” 

Wn. H. 


President, Beloit Rotary Club 


whose doc- 


KENNEDY 


Beloit, Wis. 


From an Iceman’s Wife 


To the Editor: 

You have invited your readers to comment on 
articles in your paper. I am a Rotary Ann but I 
read THE RoTarian from Kiver to Kiver. I get 
information on subjects that are never touched 
on by any other of my papers. I enjoyed Paul 
Harris 
I understand the meaning perhaps just a little 


> 6 


Frozen Assets.” Being an iceman’s wife, 


better than some might, for we have customers 
who wrap the ice up until it can’t melt, then 
blame the iceman for the food spoiling. Like 
frozen assets it must melt to become of benefit. 
The article on “Conquering Leprosy” will be a 
good article for the foreign missionary meeting. 


Qur Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles 


setting forth 
é 


as possible. 


They should be as brief 








The se good doctors and nurses are 
sionaries doing Gods work € i re did 
“Snowballing the Professor” is so t what 
man is so great but it is a joy to find tl ‘ 
has not all been taken out of him. “The Revolt 
ot Youth” is so true and so exactly in tune with 
I idea that I fee IKE aving Howd Cua 
kins.” I wish we might be planning th 
meeting in Seactle tnis year but the poor 
iceman will have to be on the job. But we wi 
say “Howdy, Boys! Howdy, Girls! Have a gooe 
time and hurry back.” 

Mrs. A. J. Rot 
Cherokee, Oklahoma. 
“Endorsement” 
To the Editor: 

Here is one doubtless of dozens of such pro- 
tests as will reach you regarding criticisms of 
the article, “Revolt of ¥ 

I had not read t I cha | 
its criticisms in the March issue. Thinking it 
must be terrible indeed | oked it up and 
read it. 

With minor exceptions, I think it absolut 
sound. The author may have dealt too ha 
with parental authority as exercised in th ast 
but I am not entirely sure of that. Undoubted 
some of that austerity of parental rule was d 
to ignorance and a too-willing accepta! t 
status quo, but much of it was probably due, a 
the author charges, to try and a fear that 
authority would slip 

As regards the author’s castigations of the 
military training program, he is certainly right 


as any unprejudiced reader must admit. Recent 
events in Shanghai h d mnstrated clear] 
the futility of armed resistance and threat as 
well as of armed aggression. The only thing 
that has prevented another world outbreak is the 


youth, including men and women 
yd ide 


revolt of 
all ages, from the « 1 that force is efficient 
and sufficient. 

man in college at 


I was a young 


same time Calkins was. I know the restriction 


that were placed on us in those college da 

were both unwise and unjust. For one, I am 
glad the colleges have changed. I flatter myself 
that I gave my entire effort in that direction 
while still a student in one of them. I believed 
then I was right, and I know now that I was 


right. 


I am glad to believe that not onl; I 


youth ha 
revolted against the old ideas, but that million 
of others have kept pace with youth in its revolt 

I said above that this endorsement of Calkins 
will probably be one of “dozens.” I shall not be 
surprised if it is one of hundreds or even of 
thousands. 

WALTER FRANKLIN 


Cleveland, Tennessee. 


Mr. Calkins to the Contrary 


To the Editor: 

I was much interested in Mr. Calkins’ article, 
which strikes me as ably executed, but fre 
quently fallacious. There are one or two cause: 
leading to the effect of “The Revolt of Youth” 
which Mr. Calkins has ignored. One of these i 
the advertising of which he is the American 
Dean. A youngster can hardly see a modern 
cigarette advertisement, for example, without 
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wanting to sample the weed: as a matter of fact, 

uch an advertisement can influence few others 

than youths. The wide spread of higher educa- 

tion is another important cause. Few people can 

remain fundamentalists after eve i primary 

biology course. 

First, as to the unpopularity of compulsor 

military training. Naturally, it 1 

is castor oil; children never take 

. « - adults do because they can ac pt the 

evil. In any college the easier « 

more popular courses. The amount of character 

building they may do is open to question. When 
t rnative to 


military training is offered as an 


gymnasium a good proportion of students 





will be found to select it. Why not denounce 
compulsory gymnasium? 

Next, as to the lost prestuge of militar chools 
What about the present depression? I should 
imagine that all expensive private schools have 
suffered a decreased enrollment during the past 
two or three years 

Then, as to war books such as “The Big 
Parade,” “‘All Quiet,” etc. I have read them all. 
Not one of them prevent me from declaring or 
waging a just war. That the wars are not just 
cannot enter into the problem, except as an un- 
fortunate fact. Wars will be waged recurrently 
despite any books that may be written. As a 
matter of fact, I should be willing to bet that 
with any red-blooded young man such books 
would be as much a spur as a check to his 


ultimate experience of 


a fight 


natural desire for the 
war, and his natural desire for 


that won't fight is a sorry thing, Mr. Calkins to 


.- aman 


; : ; ld 
the contrary. Whatthehell, we only live so long 


anyway. Maybe 


there’s your youthful reasoning. 
effect of dis 


it’s better to die with boots on 


ee 


Finally, as to the 
cipline upon youth, and the death of 
initiative. Military training is a short cut to self 
discipline and self-control, without which few 


unfortunate 
youthful 


men justify their existences. All team work re 
quires brain work, and the military unit is, at 
the least, a highly developed team. In his a: 
sumption that military training kills initiative, 
Mr. Calkins adopts a widely-held fallacy. I shall 
not attempt to prove that it zs a fallacy... it 
should be self-apparent that drill for an hour a 
day cannot smother individuality but pro- 
fessional soldiers can scarcely be held lacking in 
cither resourcefulness or ingenuity. 

I agree with Mr. Calkins, of course, that war 
should be avoided. Personally, I should like to 
dispense entirely with the civilian soldier 
a dirty 


t 


have all work done by mercenaries. It’s 
business at the best. Flag waving and hysteria 
make it worse. So far as I 
this school has ever been seen waving ¢ 
stick to our knitting and our profession, which 
we regard highly. We believe it to be at least 
as dignified as making the name of some par- 
ticular dentifrice a household word. 

One other thing. Preparedness, nine times out 
on the same prin- 


know, no student of 
1 flag. We 


of ten, actually averts war... 
ciple that prevents me, though I may be irritated 
by him, from attacking a heavyweight pugilist. 
He’s too big for me. France is too big for Italy, 
and the United States, poorly prepared though 
it is, is too big for Japan. 

STUDENT IN Mitrary COLLEGE 


“Unanimous” 
To the Editor: 

I would like to take this opportunity to pass 
on to you some of the remarks I have heard 
concerning our magazine. A number of Still- 
water people who are not members of the club 
volunteered the information that they regard 
this magazine one of the leading magazines of 


today. The Rotarians are unanimous in their 
expressions of appreciation for the very inter- 
esting material it contains and the effective 
way this information is presented. Wishing you 
conunued success, I am 

A. E. DarLow 


Sullwater, Oklahoma. 


“Without Cant” 


To the Editor: 

I cannot refrain from testifying to the good 
work and stimulus of THe Rorarian. It purifies 
and exalts me to read each issue in this age of 
stinking literature. Mrs. Davidson’s articles are 
written with a touch and descriptive power that 
are delightful, and the other articles are almost 
invariably good. While reading a great deal, 
nothing I get equals the effect THe RoTARIAN 
has upon me because it inspires and creates a 
desire for right action. 
Rotarians, I am_ surfeited with 
The only guide 
Perhaps if 


As are all 
reading about the depression. 
in such a time is the Golden Rule. 
there had been less greed and selfishness in the 
past two years, there would be less fear now. 
Fear is universal because credit and the power 
to grant it is prevented by hoarding and the 
selfish use of that still exists. If the 
people who have it would only make a gener- 


money 


ous use of it, the government would not be 
obliged to strain its credit to supply its lack. 

Your Rotary Around the World is a kaleido- 
scope of the good impulses of Rotary clubs 
around the world. 

I could testify my appreciation in great de- 
tail, but will content myself by saying that your 
editorial comment always interests without 
cant, and arouses one without dogmatism. 

May your efforts continue to bear such good 
fruit. 

S. G. McMULLIN 


Grand Junction, Colorado. 


Philatelists Please Note 
To the Editor: 

Having seen Rotarian Basil Cooper's letter in 
the current issue of THE Rorarian, I also feel 
constrained to ask if you can put me in touch 
with some Rotarian who handles large mails of 
various nationalities. As a keen stamp collector, 
I would welcome any reasonable reciprocal ar- 
rangement or would contribute to a Rotary 
charity. 

For a long time past I have saved the stamps 
from the whole of the correspondence coming 
to me in my own country, on behalf of a local 
hospital, and though this may be quite a small 
individual community service it is surprising how 
a systematic saving of these generally assumed 
valueless stamps rapidly develops into a large 
haul. 

Can you help me also with some correspond- 
ents for exchange or purchase for charity? 

STEPHEN H. CoLvierR 
134 Hamilton Rd. 
Upper Norwood 
London, S. E. 27 
England 


On Little Laws 


To the Editor: 

At a recert Rotary luncheon, the discussion at 
our table turned to the lawlessness, banditry, 
kidnapping, and hold-ups that are so prevalent 
today. 

Eight men were in the group. Two had 
recently been hold-up victims. Naturally, the 
talk was of an informal and personal nature, 
but it has given rise to certain conjectures. 


THE k¢ 


Why is there such a vast 
infraction of our laws? 7 
these serious felonies stimu 
of petty violation? 

Take your stand at an 
intersections which carry “st 
percentage of motor cars that 
without even slowing down! 

The man who knowing 
a “law-breaker.”” He is as 


murderer or highwayman 


breaking down the | safey 
society,—though the penalt 
mand, or a small fine. 
To reduce major crime 
number of minor misdemeatr 
for law! Make them persona 
For me to keep, to protect, 
others shall respect and oly M 
not essential. Pleasant or unp! 
or inconvenient, I must live | 
land to be counted as worth 
What can 


vicious classes, when they kno 


you expect of tl 


and men in positions of h 
violate laws that may conflict wit 
convenience or desires? What ca 
the youth of our land, when t} 
but be that 
themselves in making reports t 


aware respec tec 


about intangible assets and propert 
Let us first pluck the beam fr 
that we may see clearly to 


of those wl 


criminals and in this way to h 


from the eyes 


become good, law abiding, 
upholding citizens. 
G.-G. ( 
Greenwood Testing 


Kansas City, Kans. 


“Practical Samaritanism” 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 


This poem was written whili 
York, where I sailed on the Carmani 
Vienna t 
caused me to be taken to a hospital 
and then at Paris, where I remained 
24th of July, sailing for America fis 
While ill at Paris I wrote forty-tw 
every imaginable subject. My treat 
tarians on board ship, at Le Havre, Pari 
my home club members was a 


convention as my _ obj 


perience, so full of self-sacrifice 
Samaritanism that I felt fully « en 
the failure to attend the Vienna con 
travel in Europe as I had planned 
Your CREED 
Serve for the joy of serving 
Without thought of personal ga 
What matters it, if in our serving 


We suffer a measure of pain 
* * * * * * 





Smile with and not at 

The world loves of laughter 

For tears can be had without asking 
But cheeriness comes with a | 


Give much of yourself in g 
*Tis not always money we 0 
Put heart and soul into g 
And you will be living your creed 








Keep busy with helping and s ving 
Forgetting both self-gain and greed 
Then your life will have its best \ 
Just try it today for “Your ‘ 
Har \ 


Porterville, California. 








Ho 


Furr 





te 


ide of the Young Australia 
is its band, here pictured 
the Sydney Cenotaph, on 
Sydney W. Pascall, prest- 
f Rotary International 1s to 

eath, April 25, next Anzac 
Three years ago a large dele- 
the 
Vorth America. Two representa- 


n of Leaguers visited 
ecently returned to aid in re- 
cruiting a party of young Amert- 
for a tour of Australia, where 
will join the 


welcome. 


y clubs in 

















otary Around the World 


Austria 
Vf fo? 00 
al ? 
s—Vienna Rotarians recently opened a 
vhich 300 poor people are being 
plete meal daily at a minimum 
Italy 
/ 
Fase Highway Traffic 
\ sE—Local highway congestion has been 
‘ iminated by re-routing traffic, a plan 
Varese Rotarians. 
France 


fid Television Genius 


Havre — Several members of the 
Havre Rotary Club are endeavoring to 
society which will enable a young man 


» has obtained excellent results in tele- 


earch, to continue his studies. 


Secours Immédiat”’ 


Nantes 


NANTES 


recently 
benefit 
Foundation, 


Rotarians gave a 
of the 


gives 


cal performance for the 





médiat” which 


uid to the needy. 


Hong Kong 


Furnish Playgrounds 
H Konc—Hong Kong Rotarians plan to 
u iygrounds for school children for one 
which time the recreational centers 

uintained by the government. 


England 


Geneva 


4 , 
iWO |] 


Two local students, between the 


hiiteen and eighteen, who write the 


\ 
; 
These brief news notes—gleaned from letters and bulletins—mirror the 
¥ j 
varied activities of the Rotary movement. Contributions are always welcome 
best essays on “The Main Obstacles to World Egypt 
Disarmament and How to Overcome The 7 
in a contest sponsored by the Derby Rotar Internationalism Here 
Mal | i i oe ees oa 
Club, will be awarded fr cholarshi There are six diff : 
League of Nations Junior Summer S in sented in the present \ 
Geneva, Switzerland, in August. aiutvia andl Caldas: tntoews | aca 
5 a7 = ] with the ubs « } S 
Honor Resigning President 
* alem, Palestine, 1 uly began tl " 
GRANTHAM—Grantha Rotarians nt of a monthly bulletin. 
gave a farewell luncheon for their president 
, & Gardner, who had resig : 
Povanrcuia Argentina 
of Dusiness taking him to another it ‘ 
; Improve Cinemas 
Found Museum f 
: F Santa Feé—Santa | Rot in 1 
CHICHESTER—Chichester Rotarians re age ; 
, ; very influential in bettering the loca VINg 
sponsible for the recent estaDlishment 
, , ‘ picture prograr for children 
a museum for objects of local interest , ! 
Sea Scouts Chile 
FaLMoutH—The Boys’ Work Committee of . 
KD Maintain Camp 
the Falmouth Rotary Club is making ins to 
, g Cale tarians maintail 
promote a local troop of Sea Scouts. La Carera—La Calera Rotaria ‘ , 
camp tor ailing children, to which forty t 
P 
Spain and girls are sent cach Pagar 
twent nve da 
Give Savings Accounts 
‘ ail Home for Beggars 
ALICANTE—Alicante Rotarians recently do- oc 
ERT ONT Puerto Montt -” 
nated savings bank accounts to ninet Puerto M { Rotarian 
t were ) ie estal y 
children of this community. : wr : ng 
la ul I ant 
Switzerland otal ; 
Build Playground 
engwide bie , 1 1 
Provide Skis Lora—Through donation ind = enterta 
BERN—The Bern Rotary Club not long ago ents, the Lota Rotary Club was en ible 
ae : Pe eer oo rosie 
contributed to the fund established for vid o build a children Ayground., 
ing skis for poor children in the mountain dis- oe 
tricts of Switzerland. Siam 
King and Oueen Féted 
eru § x 
BanGKoK—1| heir ajesties the King a! 
Combats Gambling Queen of Siam were honored guest t} 
CaLLao—The Callao Rotary Club was suc- Bangkok Rotary Club at a special dinner meet 
cessful in its recent campaign against gambling ing December 23. His Royal Highn i 























November 6 isn’t just another day for Rochester, N. Y., Rotarians for, due 
to a queer coincidence, it is the birthday of four ex-presidents. They are, 


left to right: standing, 


lugust E. Metzdorf, (1880), and John ]. Reilly (also 


1880); and, seated, James E. Kelso (1862) and Dudley Field (1883). All 


Purachatra, president of the club, welcomed 
them after which a program of addresses and 
music Was given 


Straits Settlements 


More Than 3,000 

SINGAPORE—Singapore Rotarians recently en- 
tertained more than 3,000 children at a local 
cinema. 
Canada 

? 

Rotarians Help 

Catcary, ALta.—Of the $16,604.71 raised 


by this city in response té the National Emer- 
} 
I 


yvency Relief appeal of the prime minister, 
Calgary Rotarians were responsible tor the rais- 
ing of more than one-third of the total arnount. 
Hold “Leap Yea Party 

Ortrawa, Ont.—Rotary Anns gave a “leap 
vear” party on February 29 for members of the 
Ottawa Rotary Club. 
Czechoslovakia 


Entertain Apprentices 
PLzEN—The Work Committee of the 
Plzen Rotary Club gave a party, not long ago, 


Boy 3 


for local apprentices of different crafts 


are still active in club affairs. 


Union of South Africa 


Vocational Clubs Here 


The Kotary Club of 
contemplating establishing vocational clubs for 


PRETORIA— Pretoria is 


local unemployed boys and girls. 
Fifth Object Working 

DurBAN—Durban Rotarians have completed 
arrangements to carry out the following plans 
for community and club service this year: To 
give Sunday concerts at the local hospital; to 
plant trees on Arbor Day; to obtain a film of 
the Vienna convention for distribution to South 
African Rotary clubs. 


India 


Distribute Rice 
Mapras—Madras_ Rotarians 
uted rice to fifty destitute Mohammedans. 


recently distrib- 


Honor Viceroy 

The Earl of Willingdon, viceroy of India, re- 
cently membership in the 
Rotary clubs of India. 


accepted honorary 


Newfoundland 
Adopt “Group System” 
St. Joun’s—The “group system” adopted by 


the St. John’s Rotary Club has proven 
Divided into six groups, St. John’s 


most 


successful, 


THE ROTARI: 


Rotarians hold fortnightly n 
at which civic improvement 
cussed. As a result of thes 


many hine pieces of cor 


been executed. 


Federated Malay States 


Hosts to Several Clubs 


IponH—Ipoh Rotarians were ts 1 
Rotary Malaya S 
when they held their second annua 


clubs of the 


here. 

$50 for Flood Relief 
SEREMBAN—The Seremban Rotary Cly} 

donated $50 to the China Flood Relief 


United States 


Treatment for 70 
C.—Asheville Rotarian 





ASHEVILLE, N. 
duct a crippled children’s clini 
at which 70 or more children receive 
Mimic Members 
TeEx.—When_ Rotar An 
recent 





ALPINE, 
charge of a program bet 
Rotary Club they presented a 
each Alpine Rot 


a weekly meeting, 


impersonated. 

Entertain Octogenarians 
Rome, Ga.—Rome Rotarian 

long ago, to every man in th 

more old. § 


eighty or years 


sketches were given of each gu 


150 Strong 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Portland Rot Give 
strong, recently journeyed to § Ny 
they presented a ‘“‘pep progra 
to the Rotary International ( g 
held here June 20-24. 

Rotary Anns at Work 

Dayton, O.—Rotary Ann 
Rotary Club, through their N 
which they established nine 
been able to furnish considerable 
handicapped children. 

Plan Benefit Show 
‘ , *] SAO 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—Peekskill Rota 
formulating plans for staging a tl 
formance, from which they hope 


least $3,000 for the benefit of t! 


ployed. 
Hosts in May 
Joptin, Mo.—The Joplin Rotary ¢ 





hosts to clubs of the Fifteer D 
the district conference is M 
and 1o. 
/ 
Choose Student Rotarian 
Durnam, N. C.—A student 
University Law School, and one 
high school, are chosen ever 
“members” of the Durham Rotar Sti 
ensuing four weeks. S 
Offer $15 for Slogan 
Peasopy, Mass.—Peabody Rotaria 
ing a prize of $15 for an appropriat r 
their city. 
Braille Books for Blind 
SEBASTOPOL, CaLir.—The Rota 
Sebastopo!, Napa, St. Helena, Calist ° 
Rosa, and Ukiah, have been instru t S thre 

















herb, Vienna 

This white-porcelain equestrian 
tatuette of George Washington, 
made by a Viennese Rotarian- 
manufacturer, was recently pre- 
sented by the Austrian Govern- 
ment to the United States. 


Braille books for the blind of their com- 


Give Be nefit Bridge Party 
New York, N. Y.—Rotary Anns of the New 
Club, staged their fifth annual 
lge party on March 11, for the benefit of 
maintained by New York 


crippled boys. 


] 
( rfiy 


Give-A-Job” Campaign 

Youncsrown, O.—Youngstown Rotarians, to- 
with the local American Legion chapter, 

“Give-A-Job” 

has resulted in work for many jobless 


tarted a campaign, 


Shoe and Stocking Fund 

-The Lynn Rotary 
established a Shoe and Stocking fund. 
is to be used to buy footwear for the 


wn, Mass Club _re- 


Byrd Lecture Swells Fund 
x, N. Y.—As a result of a recent lec- 
\dmiral Richard Byrd, under the aus- 


the Auburn Rotary Club, the latter 
2900 to its crippled children’s fund. 


ly lL . 
Milk and Apples for 76 
G, OkLta.—Cushing Rotarians are fur- 
¢ seventy-six undernourished school chil- 
with milk and apples. 


Stimulate Civic Interest 


SHREVEPORT, La.—The Shreveport Rotary 


tly sponsored a movement to give 
the opportunity to vote upon a 


ange in the city government. 
nduct Survey 
LEDO, O.—Through the codperation of the 
edo Rotary Club, the Juvenile Court, and 
I, 


juvenile Aid Committee, a local juvenile 


‘obation survey will be made during the next 


three months. 


Give Books 

Sumter, N. C.—Sumter Rotarians recently 
donated an Encyclopedia Britannica to the local 
public library. 


Boy’s Hobby Fair 
XENIA, O.—Xenia 


a Boy’s Hobby Fair, to be held here, May 6 
and 


Rotarians are sponsoring 


$200 for Clinic 
Rapips, Wis The Wisconsin 


Club recently sent $200 to the 


WISCONSIN 
Rapids Rotary 
State orthopedic clinic at Madison. 


Contest for Students 


NaTcHiITocHes, La.—Natchitoche Rotarians 
are sponsoring state-wide declamation 
and oratorical contests for students in the « 


ls and colleges 


mentary schoo 


To Hold Mock Trial 


Haz_eton, Pa.—The Hazleton Junior Rotary 
Club is | 
soon, the proceeds of which will go to the 


student loan fund. 


Plan Children’s Clini 
CLINTON, Mo.—The Clinton Rotary Club 
soon to hold a 


making plans to stage a mock 


planning clinic for crippl 


children. 


“Attendance Buddies” 


Dowaciac, Micu.—By aking one member 
responsible for another's attendance, the Dowa- 
giac Rotary Club hopes fo “‘step up” record. 
Each Rotarian has an “‘atter yudd who 


is answerable for his pre 





meeting. If absent, the “buddy” is fined ten- 
cents, unless he can give a valid excuse for his 


absent protegé. 


Aid 67 Cripples 
ALPENA, Micu.—Alpena Rotarians have sent 
sixty-seven crippled children to the orthopedi 


} 


hospital at Ann Arbor, for treatment, during 


the past year. 

Clothing for the Poor 
FRANKFORT, INI A clothing 

city’s poor was recently staged by the 


fort Rotary Club 
Host to 4-H Boys and Girls 
WaTERTOWN, N. Y The Watertown Rota 


Club was host recent t fifty bovs and g1 
of the 4-H Clubs in Jefferson County 
Songs Squeals 

GULFPORT, Miss \ un ig, so small that 
it must be fed " \ warded 
first prize to Gulfport Rotarians in a singing 
contest at an intercit ecung of coast clubs at 
Biloxi. 


Costumes Tell History 


SHENANDOAH, Pa.—Local high school students 





in colonial costumes provided an_ interesting 
Washington program for the Shenandoah Ro 
tarians on February 23. The club has a definite 
policy of aiding the schools in developing latent 
talent among the | 
Aid Indigent Mothers 

WINsTton-SALEM, N. C.—A committee of the 
local Rotary club carries on a much appreciated 
work with mothers receiving state aid. Advice 
is given on how to buy advantageously, make 
transters of property, « estates, and on other 
difficult problems. At Christmas time, Rotarian 


complement the work of Santa Claus most 


generously. 


Urge Diversification 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—1 Memphis Rotary Club 
is taking an active part in bringing to the at- 
tention ot southern tarmers the advantages of 


crop diversification. 


When Alfonso and Luis Montero, of Lima, Peru, sons of Luis Montero 
Y Tirado, former Rotary governor, arrived in Miami (Florida) to attend 
the University of Miami, for which Alfonso had won a four-year Rotary 
scholarship, they were greeted by a delegation of Rotarians and educators. 
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Rotarians and guests of Madrid, Spain, and neighboring cities, 375 
strong, participated in a Christmas féte held in a grand hall decorated 


by Rotarian Federico 


Ribas. 


Another holiday project of Madrid 


Rotarians was a party for children at San Rafael Orphanage, at which 


Past Presidents ... 


Orrawa, Kans To celebrate its eleventh 
birthday on March 2, the Ottawa Rotary Club 
had as speakers for the event, all the past 
presidents of the club 
“Mixing” Contest 

Tutsa, OKLA The Tulsa Rotary Club re- 
cently inaugurated a “fellowship mixing” con 
test, in which a prize will be awarded to the 
member who, during a specified time, secures 
the greatest number of signatures of fellow 


members 
Pedagogues’ Luncheon 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
Nn ot “education are 


Rotary Club of the 


Those Rotarians who 
classihcati | 
s<« hool Maste rs’ 

Education As 


joint 


hold the 
called the 
National 
hold a 


and each year 
meeting with the Rotary club of 
members of the N. I A 


luncheon 


ociation, 


the city where con- 


vene. This vear the fifteenth annual 


of the organization took place at the Willard 


Hotel here. Arthur M. Hyde, secretary of 
agriculture, was the principal speaker, and Ro- 
tarian Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent of 


schools at San Francisco, presided. 


Talk Sixth Object on Ship 


Quincy, Mass.—The Quincy Rotary Club re- 
devoted to the discussion 


S. Mari- 


cently held a meeting, 
of Rotary’s Sixth Object, aboard the S. 


posa 


Praise Two Citizens 


EvaNsvILLe, Inp.—Every year the Evansville 
Rotary Club gives recognition to the two citi 
most outstand- 
Recently, it so 
handled 


and 


zens who have contributed the 
ing service to this community 


John K. 


relief 


honored Jennings, who has 


unemployment funds this winter, 


John R. Sterne, because of his work in direct- 


ing aid on behalf of crippled children. 

Gives Sixth Object Address 

A. Pardee, chair- 
man of the International Service Committee of 
the local Rotary club, in a talk before 
that organization, stressed the importance of 


SUSANVILLE, CALIt James 


recent 


gifts were generously distributed. 


instilling in children a respect for people of 
all countries as a means of carrying out Rotary’s 


Sixth Object. 

‘Way Back When... 
-An old-fashioned box supper, 
Rotary-Anns 


Tusa, OKLA. 
at which Rotarians and 
dressed in colonial costumes, and boxes of food 


were 


were auctioned off to the highest bidders, was 
recently given by the Tulsa Rotary Club. Pro- 
ceeds are to provide lunches for poor pupils 


attending the public schools. 


Rotarian Honored 

PHoeNntx, Ariz.—The “Award of the Silver 
Beaver,” one of the highest honors of the Boy 
Scouts of America, was recently conferred upon 
Caren 
Rotary Club, and immediate past district gover- 
nor of the Forty-third District. 


Boynton, past president of the Phoenix 


Entertain Orphans 

PiepMon'tr, W. Va.—Children of the Burling- 
recently of Pied- 
them at a 


ton Orphanage were guests 
mont Rotarians 
turkey dinner and the 
free to children of the 
were requested to bring a small gift for the 
orphanage. A _ truck were re- 


quired to haul the contributions to Burlington. 


entertained 
‘movies.”’ The show was 
who 


who 


also community, 


and two cars 


Honor “Pigskin” Heroes 

ZEIGLER, I_.t.—Zeigler Rotarians entertained 
the local football team at a banquet, not long 
ago, celebrating the southern Illinois champion- 
Zeigler and 
holding 


ship which these boys had won. 
Christopher Rotary Clubs have 
many successful joint-meetings, of late. 


been 


Plan Golf Tourney 

Monterey, Carir.—A Rotarian golf tourna- 
ment, eighteen holes, medal play, sponsored by 
the Monterey Rotary Club, will be held at Del 
Monte, Calif., ten before and after the 
Seattle Convention, June 20-24. 
“Charter Night” 

Mount Morris, N. Y.—Charter Night of the 
Mount Morris Rotary Club was a great success, 


days 


THE ROTARY], AP: 


with 278 Rotarians in atten 
representatives trom eighteen 


Champion Potato Growe) 
Y.—The Bata t 


which started raising potato 


3aTAVIA, N. 


means of obtaining money { P Repa 
fund, recently was acclaimed 
grower” in the state of New 
Extra! 

La Crosse, Wis.—While t 
Rotary 
attendance rex 


La Crosse Club were 
their 
meeting, in rushed a newsby 
The 
printed by the editor of a 


pertect 


Extra!" news sheet, 


7 


tarian, was devoted to humor 
and sketches about members of 1 ss 
Carnival PG 

San ANTONIO, TExX.—A carni t a 
fit of the unemployed, given ; 
Antonio Rotarians, rais 
that 


by San 


sand dollars for worth 


Cake Costs $13.75 

Mr. CaRMEL, ILL.—A birthd 
off at the recent weekl; 
Rotary Club, 
was added to the crippled childr ; Mi 


a t t \ 


Carmel brought §$ 


Oyster Stew and Crackers 


SHELBYVILLE, IND.—Because §S 


tarians had oyster stew and cr nev 
of the regular menu at a recent new 
ing, they were able to donate a t e 
the Parent-Teacher Council for 4 


fund for school children. 


Silk Hat, Rabbits 
Mapison, Wis.—The annual R 
held 


Club, was a complete success. A mag 


party, recently by the Madison 


furnished the entertainment zing 


Elect “School Rotarian” Bu 


RoBinson, ILt.—Every month the R 
Rotary Club elects a boy 
to be “High School Rotarian” for the ensuing nelle 
The 


for leadership, and 


attending hig vho 


month. boy, chosen because 


pensity tl 
qualities, is honor-guest at a week 


of the club. 
Sixth Object Pageant 
PicayUNE, Muiss.—A 
tary’s Sixth Object, was recent 
Rotary Club by the x 
club of the local high school 
a 


pageant, 


the Picayune 


Empty Pockets TI 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—The be t 
of the Crawfordsville Rotary Club t neti 
made richer by $39.70, when tl = 
this organization emptied into a fs 


the loose change from their pocket 


To Raise $5,000 7 
Syracuse, N. Y.—As a re 
appeal for funds to carry on theu 
dren's work, Syracuse Rotarians | > mote 
which they hope to increase t 
long. H 
Vote to Give $1,000 
Horneti, N. Y.—Hornell Rot 
cent meeting, voted to raise $1, 
subscription for local relief work 
Assist Boy Scouts ; 
O’Fation, Itt.—The O'Fallon Rotary ‘ 
played an important part, not g ag ioe 
raising $250 for the local Boy Scout ¢ 
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The Muncie Plan Works Out 


from page 20] 


Repairing and modernizing became table 
» Muncie. 
way to get the picture of the 
, as it worked out is to bor- 


a , .e lawyers their case method. 
Go to “Middletown.” Walk down East 
B Street. It is a modest street, 
ined hy modest homes, inhabited by 
reo} e of modest means. And here 1s a 
house epitomizing the whole Munice idea. 
When E. Arthur Ball purchased this 
fve-room home, its yard was mangey, 
paint was scaling from its sides, window 
nanes gasped. Inside, one walked over 
irped floors. Pieces of plaster dangled 
, horse hair, exposing the naked lath. 

The bath and kitchen were antiquated. 
In all, it was a typically rundown prop- 


erty, this House on Seventh Street. 
Mr. Ball had paid $2,200 for it. He 
spent $1,100 more—new basement, 
w furnace, new floors, new plumbing, 
ew wallpaper, new windows, new roof, 
new paint everywhere, and evergreens in 
newly graded lawn. No “For Sale” 
was needed. The property was sold at 
a substantial profit. The buyer, a factory 
nployee, pays $45 monthly, which in- 
cludes 7% on the unpaid principal. 
He is satisfied; so is Mr. Ball. Modern- 


j ofr 


izing is good business. 

But consider the social effects. The 
work gave jobs to twenty-eight persons 
who otherwise might have been com- 
pelled to ask for charity. In the list were: 


carpenters rugs, linoleum, and 
e electricians fixtures 
lumbers one mason 


two plasterers 


painters 

n to do the in- two furnace men 
ior decorating two _ helpers 
ind installation of two landscapers 


curtains, one janitor 


Fach got a slice of the $1,100. 

This story of the House on Seventh 
Street wouldn’t be complete without also 
noting that the $1,100, like circles from 
a pebble flipped into a pond, has spread 
tar beyond Muncie’s city limits. It would 
take an alert imagination even to inven- 
tory the cities, the states, and, indeed, 
the foreign lands benefited, however re- 
motely, by the dollars spent on materials 
used to recondition this home. 

Here is but a partial list: 
kitchen cabinet putty 
laths 


xtures pipe 
nick linoleum roofing 
trical locks rugs 
hxtures lumber sand 
race nails shades 
Blass paint tin 
nges plaster wallpaper 


Ninety days after the Muncie Plan 
began to operate, pencils and adding 
machines disclosed some interesting to 
tals. The initial contributions of $2,000 
—which might have been sunk into 
some charity without a permanent re 
sult—had provided more than $100,000 
for the unemployed in wages. All of 
which, considering that this is not the 
age of miracles, compares rather favor 
ably with the bread and fishes story ot 
New 
more, an amount easily a third of that 
| 


iCS 


Testament recollection. Further 
spent for labor had been added to sa 
receipts of the building materials dealers. 

One of the surprises in the working 
out of the Muncie Plan is that building 
begets building. The emphasis on re 
conditioning existing properties encour 
aged the erection of new _ structures. 
Ninety-two needed homes were built 


hall 


brothers, the 


radius of the city 
And 


Meeks, who had long intended 


within a mile 
during 1931. two 
Messrs. 
to build a mortuary as a memorial to 
their father, founder of the firm, started 
it last year. It is a building which, when 
equipped, will cost $100,000. 

Muncie’s record for buildings in 1931 


exceeded its 1930 figures by 15%, 


and 
it is one of the two Indiana cities to 
show an increase in January, 1932, over 
January, 1931. 

So much for the new business created 
or stimulated by the Muncie Plan. More 
important, perhaps, than all of this is 
that had 
been getting out-and-out help or “made 


whereas a thousand families 
jobs” from the township trustees or the 
Social Bureau, that number 


shrank by sixty per cent. For, after all, 


Service 


men prefer bona-fide work to charity. 
Even the creation of jobs that serve no 
constructive 
aid, but you can’t fool the workman. He 
lie, and 


purpose are of temporary 


knows it is a whited social 
service investigators report that such la- 
bor is often as little as 15% efficient. 
Not so, however, when a man is slap- 
ping a paint brush or nailing down a 
floor for a private employer. 

Publicity is the core of the Muncie 
Plan. As the $2,000 budget gave out and 
advertising and news stories in the local 
press eased off, the graph of new jobs 
flattened. Which natural, for 


human nature is such that people must 


was but 


be reminded even of obvious things. So, 
starting September 15, another sixty-day 
campaign was inaugurated—and within 
a fortnight 119 new jobs were reported. 


Already plans are under way for a third 
campaign to be held during the spring 
months. In this, speeches and newspaper 
publicity will be buttressed with a house 
to-house canvass, envelope stuffers sup 
plied to local firms to be sent out with 
statements, theatre slides, billboards, and 
programs over the local radio station. 
The Muncie modernization plan has 
worked in Muncie and, because it is 
based on sound economics, can be adapt 
ed to any community. Its great appeal 
is the selfish one of buying labor and 
material in a buyers’ market. But the 
The 


spender gets a bulging dollar’s worth; 
pender gets a bulging doll th 


dollars so used are thrice blessed. 
the laborer gets employment, instead of 
charity; and because the wage-earner is 
the very man who must spend his money 
for such staples as food and clothing and 
shelter, the gamut of business will profit 
in the long run. The Muncie Plan sim 
ply applies the well-known lesson of the 
machine age that mass production needs 
mass consumption, it being well-nigh 
axiomatic that consumption of goods on 
a grand scale is impossible among people 
with empty pockets. 

The timely significance of the mod- 
ernization problem, however, is that it 
starts the prosperity pot to boiling at the 
bottom, not the top; that it restores nor- 
malcy normally. 

Consider these three facts: first, that 
though the food-producing industry is 
the largest in the land, the building and 
materials industry ranks first in point of 
men employed. Second, that of money 
spent for reconditioning existing struc- 
tures, 60 to 85 per cent goes to labor. 
Third, that an 
population creates a constant demand, 


increasing and mobile 
not only for the maintenance of existing 
structures, but for the erection of new 
housing accommodations. 

Is it not logical, theretore, that if un- 
employment is the crux of our current 
economic problem, prosperity will best 
be wooed back by paying court to 
building? 

All great periods of economic distress 
in America prior to 1921 were eased by 
opening of new lands in the golden 
West. What ended the panic of 1921-22, 
however, was not new lands, for there 
were none, but the sudden boom of the 
building industry, hastening to catch up 
on construction held back for five years 
because of war conditions. Let the reader 
recall how many buildings in his own 
city were erected from 1922 to 1929— 





homes, factories, garages, schools, office 
buildings, churches. 


the building industries 


Since 1929 
have been in a state of collapse, virtually 
as compete as during the war. Will the 
inevitable resumption of building again 
become a spree as it did following the 
war? Perhaps, but there are reasons— 
and it would take an economic expert to 
that the up- 


review them—to 


turn will not be so violent, so universal 


suppose 
as it was a decade ago. But this is cer- 
tain: A general turning of citizens to 
the replacement, the repairing, the mod 
ernizing of existing structures—a work 


in the United States that normally re- 
quires five billion dollars each year!— 
will, in truth, hasten the restoration of 
economic well being. 

Such is the logic behind the Muncie 
Plan. No longer are Will Price and 
Lester Bush as voices crying in the wil- 
derness. The former races up and down 
the central states giving speeches on the 
subject. The latter has been kept well 
occupied answering the 3,500 inquiries 
that have poured in on the Muncie 
Chamber of Commerce from almost 
every state in the Union. 

Governor Harry G. Leslie, recognizing 


My Friend, the African 


Continued from page 10| 


over in his hands. Flood motioned him 
to put it in his mouth. Gravely he bit 
off a microscopic particle and rolled it 
about on the up of his tongue. 

“Hello—what’'s this?” said two shin- 
ing black eyes. Then a row of white dots 
appeared in the midst of a beaming ma 
hogany smile. Clasping his chubby hands 
between his knees, the little chap jumped 
up and down and laughed up at us 
through his teeth. 

About fifteen feet from where our mo 
torcycles stood lay a big log. Once when 
I straightened up from my work to wipe 
the sweat out of my eyes, I happened to 
glance that way. Two strapping black fel 
lows with filed teeth and necks like tree 
trunks were sitting on one end of the log. 
| grinned genially, and they grinned 
back. 

When I looked up again the log was 
full. 

There were a pair of buxom young 
matrons, comfortably nursing — their 
babies, with their straight, black bodies 
hare to the waist; three boys of fourteen 
or fifteen, and a girl or two, all of them 
stark naked; a young couple who sat to 
gether and whispered; and the kindly 
old woman who had brought us the 
milk. And leaning forward on a crooked 
stick at the near end of the log, a wizened 
old grandpop in a G-string, who mum- 
bled his gums eccentrically and spat red 
betel juice at the bugs on the ground. 

“Hmm,” I said to Flood. “Don’t look 
exactly like cannibals, do they?” 

“Look like regular folks to me,” he 
replied. 

| walked over to the log and scratched 
out a map of Africa on the ground, with 
fish in the ocean, camels stalking ma- 
jestically across the desert, and elephants 
rampant in the jungle. From coast to 
coast I drew a line, and decorated it with 


two toothpick men on motorcycles headed 
for the Red Sea. Then I| exhibited the 
broken axle, and showed them how we 
were making a new one out of the steel 
rod. 

Two or three of them grasped the situ- 
ation at once, expressed their sympathy 
with nods and exclamations, and then 
explained things to the rest. From then 
on, our audience was as much interested 
in our progress with the file and the rod 
as we were ourselves. The two fellows 
with the tree-trunk necks insisted on re- 
lieving Flood at holding the rod and 
would have relieved me at the file—and 
cheerfully ruined the threads—if I had 
let them. The old woman brought more 
calabashes of milk, and the two young 
matrons turned their babies over to the 
little girls and fanned us with big palm- 
leaf fans. 

At last the new axle was installed. I 
pressed the kick-start for a test. The 
motor began to pop and the wheel start- 
ed spinning around on the stand. 

An exultant pagan cheer burst from 
the little group on the log. Dancing 
round and round our motorcycles, they 
shook their fists at us in token of con- 
gratulation, The cheering reminded us 
of the blood-curdling shrieks we had 
heard the night before. It was the same 
kind of noise. 

“What was going on here last night?” 
asked Flood in sign language. 

The old woman broke out in a hearty 
chuckle, translated Flood’s question for 
the rest of the crowd, and soon they were 
all laughing and pointing their fingers at 
the young couple, who stood holding 
hands and grinning sheepishly. 

Flood and I looked at each other for 
a moment, and then we, too, started 
laughing. 

“Well,” said Flood, “that just shows 
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the merit of the Munci: 
appointed a commission to en,, a 
adoption throughout Indiana * 4 
federal government, throug a5 r 
ment of Commerce’s Com» , 
conditioning, Remodeling, ap \\,,). 

izing, sends a sheaf of he F | 
to every inquirer. It outlin 
just how any person, any cl 
munity may adapt the moder 
idea to local conditions. 





*Among the Indiana cities em M s 
Evansville, Newcastle, Fort Wa “fod 
Michigan City, LaPorte, Terre H 
Brownstown, Logansport, Brazil 
For further information consult ref 


what’s likely to happen when you ; 
folks without taking the trouble to 
acquainted with ‘em. Here we thoug 


a human sacrifice was taking place, 
it was just a good, old-fashioned char 
vari. Why, we used to have lots of t! 
back in Seward County, Nebraska. | 
never forget the whaling I got for sn 


ing away with ma’s best dishpan pS 
night Florrie Higgins and George \ 
Ginnis got home from their honeymo ' 


And we thought the folks her 
savages! Why, Jim, they're just like y 
and me—in a little different way!’ 

The next time we heard the tom-tor 
throbbing in the night, we didn’t t! 
about our revolvers at all. 

“Come on, Jim—and bring your 
sical frying-pan!” 

And off down the tunnel-like jung 
trail we trudged, Flood in the lead with 
his flashlight and Jim at his heels wit! 
tenor banjo under his arm. 

Get the picture: A circular clearing 
in the bush, with grass huts back amon, 
the shadows— 

Yes sir, that’s my baby, 

No sir, I don’t mean maybe 
—And Flood exhibiting his bow-legs 
a sailor’s hornpipe, by the light of 
friendly pagan campfire, while a cir 
of wide-eyed little boys watched a sm! 
ing, red-headed American banjo-plaver 

Then came conversation with | 
chief. He understood the spirit, 1! 
all the words and signs, and appr 
the fact that we respected his lai 
enough so that we were trying 
it. 

“Have you killed any hippopotom 
this season? ., . Three? . . . That's good 
The Ossoy people have got only one. 

How easy it is to get along th ail 


heir cul 


ple if one sincerely respects the! 
ture, their social graces, and their was 








_and interests himself in 


1an beings instead of od 
right. Our triends the 

much like us—in a lit 
way. The black skin, the 
the “strangeness” that had 
| us at first, these were mere 
by which environment and 
aracterize the races. And we 
many of those tags as they 
urs didn’t seem strange to 
But 


in” is what the little children 


we were used to them. 


who had never seen a white 


ith the bizarre exterior ot 
rsons and their customs, our 
Africans were made of the 
1an stuff as the folks back 


Instead of wearing spiked heels 
ches high and starving them 
to the shape of a ten-penny nail, 
n filed their teeth, but we could 
motive was just the same: 


t the 
it tne 


ttract the men. And at the initiation 


et 


S 


pcrsu 


Lift 


from us, 


ip of young men into a secret 


ty, rhinoceros hide whips were used 
tead of fraternity paddles, but the 


asion was applied to the same spot. 
rent? Of course they're differ 


for the same reason that 


you and I differ from each other in a 
less spectacular way. Clothes don’t mak« 


and heredity, 


the man; it’s environment 
which ts only the accumulated influence 
ol past ages of environment, that make 


us what we are. In order to understand 


and appreciate a fellow being, one has 


to know the forces which have shaped 


his development. 
The Negro, in the course of a hun 
dred thousand years in the steaming 


tropical jungle, develops certain special 


ized physical characteristics, modes o 
life, and social and religious customs, to 
enable him better to cope with his en 


vironment. Where we develop a whit 
skin and thin skullbones so as to ab 
sorb enough ultra-violet rays for our sys 
tems, he develops a black skin and thick 


skullbones so as not to yet too much for 
] 


his. Viewed from this new and civil 


ized standpoint, these characteristics, in 
stead of being signs of intrinsic inferi 


ority, are signs that he has adjusted him 


self successfully to the environment into 


which the winds of geographical chance 
have blown him, an environment, inci 
dentally which gives the white man no 
end of grief. 

When 
the problem of adjusting ourselves to 


difficult 


Flood and I were faced with 


this strange and environment, 


Rotary clubs are organized in 19 cities in Africa, as shown in this map. 
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the black brother many times played 

role ot Good Samaritan. But when h« 
gets) over here—and we white met 
brought him—many people seem to 
think it the: particular business to make 


1] - 
his problems ol difficult 


adaptation as 
and heartbreaking as possible. 


But it’s misleading to diagnose the 
cause of this attitude as “race prejudice 
It isn't race prejudice at all. There ts in 
ie 
dislike 


deve 


everyone's nature an instinctive 


tor the strange and unfamiliar, 
oped no doubt in the glorious prehis 


toric days when everything that was un 
] 


aangerous, 


likely to blind even the most 


and it is very 
kindly 


spirit to the appealing human qualities 


familiar was 


of his neighbor who happens to be built 
according to different specifications. 
This deep fear of the unfamiliar is re 
sponsible for most of the persecution 
that goes on in the world. The Catho 
lic families living in a Protestant com 
munity are made to feel uncomfortably 
“different.” A 
ideas that the board of regents can’t un 


college professor has 
derstand, and is asked for his resigna 
The has a 


fight on his hands the first recess. A 


tion. “new boy” at school 
minister with too much vision 1s ousted 
by his congregation. Windows are broken 
in a Filipino settlement in California. 
What’s the remedy for all these un 
happy misunderstandings between per 


fectly nice people? 


Well, when one thoroughly under 
stands how a “queer” person got that 
way, he isn’t queer any longer. He's 


usually a pretty good scout! And I think 
the only road to a permanent, civilized 
world peace is through the cultural un 
derstanding of the other fellow, his prob 
lems, and the environment out of which 
he has carved both his personality and 
his civilization by the sweat of his brow 
and his back. 

Each one of us is “queer” in some 
ways—by the other fellow’s standards. 
And that is as it should be. Standardized 
mass production is a fine thing for auto 
mobiles, radios, and washing machines, 
but you can’t make human personality 
that way! 

Fortunately, no two people ever turn 
out exactly alike, in spite of our best 
efforts to sort out the whole population 
into races, classes, and 


of the world 


castes. Before a man is a Negro, a 
Democrat, a Methodist, or a Jew, he is a 
sovereign personality with a distinctive 
contribution to make to society—if he’s 


given the chance. And the intelligent 
person will bear that in mind for A: 
own good. 


Class prejudices are a luxury that only 


the ignorant can really enjoy. 








ROTARIANS 
SEE 
THE ORIENT 


Rorarians, here is a great chance to visit 


the glamorous Orient—after the Convention 
in Seattle. Sail right out of Seattle via Van- 
couver into the pathway of the sun which 
leads to Japan. @ New cabin and tourist cabin 
liners Hikawa Maru, Heian Maru, and Hiye 
Maru, luxuriously decorated and equipped 

Japan’s own contribution to twentieth cen- 
tury travel perfection. The cuisine is pointed 
with Oriental artistry, excuse enough to make 
the voyage. @ Never has there been such an 
opportunity to visit the Orient with ocean 


rates in tune with today’s economy theme. 


JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 





From Pacific Coast to Japan and Return 
LOW ROUND TRIP SUMMER FARES 
TOURIST CABIN 


- $195 vr- 


CABIN CLASS 
Q-7 
- $375 - 





For rates and information apply Dept. 38 or call at 


NeY¥°Ke LINE 
(Japan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue e San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street ¢ Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue e Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street « Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Avenue « orany Cunard Line 


office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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Speaking of Depressions He 


| Continued from page 15| 


that transportation facilities had been 
constructed far in excess of the needs of 
the country. Built in many cases beyond 
the settled areas, they could not find 
traffic to provide revenues. Again a severe 
period of liquidation and readjustment 
ensued, but by 1878 the depression had 
run its course, and the country had 
caught up with its excessive building. 
The great investment in railroad and 
other capital improvements was prema- 
ture, but it did provide the people with 
excellent facilities, and 
after 1878 these contributed-to the pro- 
duction of new wealth and raised the 
standard of living to higher levels. 

The country that was opened up was 
now rapidly settled. In the single decade 
between 1870-80 more than 190,000,000 
acres, or a territory equal in extent to 
Great Britain and France, was added to 
the cultivated area of the United States, 
while in the twenty-year period of 1880- 
1900 there were added some 300,000,000 


transportation 


acres, or an area equal to the rest of 
Europe except Spain. The production of 
foodstuffs by these homesteading farm- 
ers did not result from economic demand 
and was far in excess of the ability of 
the domestic markets to absorb it at re- 
munerative prices, and whose export 
glutted the world markets. With the 
panic of 1893 the whole price structure 
crashed. Corn was so cheap that it was 
burned for fuel in many places, and 
wheat was left unharvested or fed to the 


stock, 
Once again the people of the United 
States had undertaken and _ carried 


through a prodigious task, but again it 
had overdone a good thing. One line had 
been pushed far beyond the steadier ad- 
vance along other lines, and the result 
was a maladjustment. Expansion was un- 
even, and agricultural production was 


two generations in advance 
demand. The lack of equ 

versely affected the railr, 
manufactures, and _ business 

But again it must be emp! 

real work had been done. hy, 
been built, and the industria! 
larged. When the depression 

1896, the revival of prosperity carried | 
nation to the highest level of prosper, 
that it had yet enjoyed. 

What shall we say of the presen 
pression? As heirs of the past, An eric ' 
have seen national wealth increas 
fabulous rate; no depression has 
done more than slow it up temporar 
The land has been settled; the frontic. 
disappeared in 1890. By 1893 the rail, fsx: 
net was practically complete. Two task 
accomplished. Since that time the count; 
has been criss-crossed by hard roads a 
a new means of transportation, and , 
new industry called into being. 7 
manufacturing plant has been expand 





beyond the dreams of the nineteenth « onl 
tury, and, most important of all, ha | 
learned to avail itself of the recent mar 
velous contributions of engineering and tte 
the physical sciences. A new era | 
machine age seemed to be opened 
which promised wealth and leisure 
dreamed of by a former generation | By 
well served by mechanical slaves. 5 
Is it any wonder that the vision intox 
cated the American people and led on 
more to rapid but uneven and in soi 


rit 


cases to premature production? but aiter 
the necessary liquidation and readjust ee 
ment, can any one doubt that the Unit 
States will once again build its shattere 
fortunes upon the solid rock of 1 an 
achievement? 

The future holds in store for thos TI 
with faith and courage greater prosperit) als 


than ever the past could give. 





Self Help in The South 


The Memphis (Tennessee) Rotary 
Club is taking an active part in publi- 
cizing the crop diversification movement 
in the South. A recent “open letter” con- 
cluded with this: 


Let us further advise you, Mr. Farmer, 
not to fool yourself by assuming that gov- 
ernmental legislation will be a panacea to 
effectually solve your problems, for present 
measures of expediency are of temporary 
benefit, and are enacted for the purpose of 
aiding to dispel the prevailing depressions. 
Therefore, we cannot expect permanent 
stabilization of remunerative prices for cot- 
ton and a complete rehabilitation of the 
farming industry until you realize that it 


is potentially essential to endeavor to work at 
out your own salvation by the em t ld 
of the following dependable suggestions | 1g 
the conduct of your labors: Trib 

(1) Adequate reduction of the cotton 
acreage, based upon the carr) 
actual consuming demand. 

(2) The planting of the best variety 0! two 
cottonseed which is adaptable to t! ond 
cultivation. ial 

(3) Discarding the short varietic see 
under % staple. 

(4) Rapid and careful gathering of ' capit 
crop when it matures. of P 

(5) The planting of at least 35% 0! ' i. 
cultivated area in food and forage cro)’ , 

(6) The orderly marketing of the t 

(7) Every farm should have milch « 
hogs and poultry in sufficient numbers ! 
its own sustenance. 
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Helping the Fanner group a credit ot one hundred million rowed from the fund and were tided over 
additional. Leading bankers of Minne the next few years. 
to He Ip Eigse if apolis were enlisted to head the fund and Then began the loans to the farmet 
one bright morning the Agricultural direct: not upon land or machinery, but 
age 23] Credit Corporation ol Minneapolis Was upon livestock da ry cattle and sheep 
announced. Country bankers had refused to risk the 
te : News that a $rro, ooo loan fund unds on anything so unsure as a cow 
to rebuild the economic was available, worked like magic. Almost or a ewe. Yet the new fund bought live 
region. immediately the psychology of despair stock for the farmer and kept the title a 
been a drift toward dairy was dissolved. sole security. All the farmer had to do 
g tock from about rg1o-r1, but The first job was to end bank closures, Was sign a note. He had three years to 
turned it back in a tidal Sponsors of the fund had wondered if the pay. Interest was 6')‘c. 
raising. Minnesota had hundred and ten million would b Losses have proved negligible. Seven 
ealth sources. On the ron enough. Actually less than six million millions were loaned to over fifteen tho 
north was one industry dollars were needed. Some 526 banks bor sand individual farmers. The hundre 


hole in the ground. In the 
inds was an industry which 
soil, the acre-yields falling 
ir by year because of reduced 


‘Wiantegonm inno’ POP YOur greatest vacation 


tock belt in the central and southern 


tes, was an industry which in’ fhe Los Angeles and Hollywood Rotary Clubs invite you to the 


ased acre-yields because of plentiful 


A rtilizers and rotated crops. Whereas the 

F at farmer typifies unskilled labor and 
| T 1 ins unskilled laborer’s wages; the dairy 
ind imer is skilled labor and gets a steady 


h-to-month income. 


The modern farmer, it becomes evi 
nt, must produce goods such as eggs, . 
tter, meats, fruits, and vegetables, items 
t dependent upon such a terrifically 
certain market as wheat. Cheap grains 


an low feeding costs for the livestock 


wer. He gets more bushels per acre 






the grains he does raise. That means 
wered unit costs. Often he can sell his ; 
raw crops at a profit where the single . = . 
) farmer with his weakened per-acre x 
return and high cost is losing money. 
1932 


Always he can sell his grains and corn 
: Olympic 





; side a pigskin or as a steer or sheep; —_ 
ere am ' Games Highlights 
id those prices are nearly always higher Dates: July 30 to Augus 
1 raw grain prices. iainas Wen -aitlewaen 
ihese things were well known. Ofh- Fellow Rotarians The Rotary Clubs of Los Ar Angeles, California 
t als of the federal, state, and county gov- _- eles County are cooperating to help you enjoy the oe re eennne moment 
; a greatest vacation opportunity of your lifetime tl or bcmneinalee pe Bie 
ments were preaching them. Railroads : ; E Pweg MaMa Hee ae Participants: | Approx 
} | Come and enjoy all the attractions of Son rm Sern at 
their development bureaus. Banks California . . . the Pacific Ocean. high mounta tafe og 


| business generally knew the farmers every sport (more than 60 golf courses), Old Mexico 
: : just to the south ... PLUS the International Olym 
pic Games, which will not be held again in this 

bune now helped to organize and country for at least 40 years. 
give united direction to the effort. Men The undersigned Rotary Clubs have ar 
ranged for 1000 specially reserved tickets ook of the All Year Club of Souther: 
: to the Games for visiting Rotarians. Our ~ California with ? 
vo years completed a basic survey of reservation expires July 1. wea age * 
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ught to change their methods. The 


ent through the four states and within 


, 
sightseeing suggestions ar 


detailed cost figures for hotels, meals, sport 











onditions affecting farm wealth, from True Rotary and Southern California hos- etc. Use the coupor 

ed t atlieas 5 . Z y awaits y d tary In 

eed to marketing of crops. Then in pitality awaits you. A Rotary I 

ee: 4 : formation Bureau will be operated — a — cmmammnatn 

23, with the aid of western and eastern and your visit made pleasant in many Ticket Department, Xth Olympiad, 


capitalists, and through the cooperation oe ways. =— rae ans ae ar Gastond en Los Angeles, Colifornia. 
Cees ~ ‘ = ¥ “Rotarian” for further details. end me, free, Olympic Gat tormatior 
ot President Calvin Coolidge and Her- 7 ticket application blanks; also 64-page Souther 


cation book : 


nd Rotar 
Califor 


bert Hoover, then secretary of commerce, Send the Coupon—NOW 
‘here were raised ten million dollars for a Don't wait. Send today for FREE 
‘arm creditcorporation. The WarFinance formation and schedules of Olym- 


ore i é é pic Games, Rotarian ticket reserva City ; tink 
poration promised the Minneapolis tion blanks, and 64-page vacation 
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million credit from the War Finance Cor- one sort or another, period 
poration never was touched. The original mass meetings, picnics, 
capital has been used as a revolving fund. Country newspapers coi 
Loans were made only to farmers unable culture became a city cou 
to borrow money through usual channels. The results are shown 
They had to be men of good character ment figures. From 102 
who could provide pasturage and shelter saw their crop and livest: 
for the livestock. Otherwise most of them from $926,950,000 to $1.<8s 
were actually “busted.” The fund placed 1929. The events of 1930-3 
in their hands not only the means of complete fulfilling of plan 
keeping their families fed and themselves doubling the income in ten 
at work, but it gave them the actual the next decade, still undery 
livestock by which they could work their pected that 1929 figures 
way out of debt and back to self-reliant than doubled. The butter 
independence. four states is 200,498,000 pounds. 
gain; in the other 44 states 


As THE country bankers saw farmer With the pure-bred 


which the Tribune is finan 





View of The Mountain, in Rai inier National Park, 





as seen. from one of Seattle's attractive after farmer writing to the Twin Cities 
ea ae for loans, getting the money and paying forts of the great dairy asso 
H 2 ft it back—often in two years or less—they COW testing work the mil 1 but 
OW 10 € njoy were converted too. So thousands upon Production per cow is improving 


thousands of other farmers have been ten-pound increase means 
Your Convention , neue? i a 
able to borrow on terms similar to those 0Ollars more every year fo! 


of Minnesota, the Dakotas, and \| 


of the Minneapolis fund through their nesota, 
VACATION i. or . ¢ tana. Those dairymen get 


local banks. 
one cents out of every dollar their crea 


IN THE time before and after the convention This may help to explain how those 

you'll want to know where to go and what to “ries receive f . , 

Zo in the Gvecaveen Plaveround. You'll weat four states gained 228,000 dairy cows in a intel for butter becaus 

to see all the wonder sights and visit all che . - the creameries are owned by tl 
ciues of this great international vacationlan id, eight years a against but 263,000 — | | 5 N | = 
from Longview, on the historic Columbia River, gained in all the other forty-four states themselves. More than 600 ar COOT 
to Vancouver and Victoria, in British Columbia; _ ’ : tive.” 

play the sporty golf courses; fish for the gamey combined. It may help to show how this is 


In the four states the dairy cow 
] + I \f 


mally a $300,000,000 industry. In 
nesota alone the dairy-livestock- 


Saimon or trout; and enjoy unsurpassed moun- 
tain grandeur and natural scenic beauty. 
So, right now, while you are planning, send 
for the tree travel booklet, which contains route 
Dp mnlete informat »icty ot  —— : aan iol) cae : 
maps, complete information and pictures. Just 35%, and to revolutionize its farm-in- 


region was able to cut down its unprofit- 
able wheat acreage 5,500,000 acres, or 








mail the coupon below. : : j ‘ ‘ . 
b . come situation so completely that in Min- income of 1929 was worth more than t he d 
Puget Sound Attractions A "finale i aes td ed 
—a few hours, often only minutes, from nesota, long known as the “bread basket entire average annual world gi foun 
Mt. St. H ed at dane Lake R N of America,” wheat has been worth less of $410,000,000. And in these northwest rest 
Mt. St. elens and Spirit Lake ainier Na- z : 7 . . 
tional Park and The Mountain—Skiing, Tobog- than a quarter of the chicken crop for the ern states the 1930-31 retail stor lon: 
ganing on Summer Snow—Lake Washington and . have 1 nil < ai 
Ship Canal—Government Locks, Second Largest past four years. 1ave stood up well compar steer 
Chuckanut Drive and San Juan Islands Mi. - . 2 5 nies >: ' | 
Mohas Mitlgedl Vases Mish Calmon aad TV yeas It also explains why Minnesota has be- FeSt of the nation. Finances ha parti 
Fishing—Largest Lumber Mills in the World— ' ene . ‘ing state sounder and business has been st , 
Delp “and Paper Mille—Glemeic Ponlsanls, come the greatest butter producing state Rota 
Olympic Peaks, with approximat ely ly. hifty glacier in all North America, with an output tar above Ig2I. ing | 
2,000,000 acres f unsp iled land with virgin a - 
timber, lakes, streams and camps—Bremerton worth $125,600,000 in 1929 and $105,- Last year, as the New ) 
Navy Yard—Hood Canal. ‘. : Pag 
800,000 in 1930. pointed out in a recent editorial, “Min Ru 








sota farm income was 60% better t! 


Cross International Boundary and 
1911 while the rest of the nation’s far th 


Nepcagees -verybody has had a ha i > suc- 
sit Cina Canceebeana) Everybody has had a hand in the suc 


alin i Ie, tied ii cess of the plan; and on the work of in- 






























































B see eo — Harrison dividual groups, such as the local Rotary ers were 1.03% worse off. We salute a 

ot Springs ariboo bway. ; - / E 1. 

Victoria, Like a Bit of Old England—Mr. clubs, much of the effectiveness of the sing the cow and the sow and [Cor 
Butchart's Garde ns -Malahat Drive—Qualicum | ? : : ; vail te ’ | Mr. M hy persuadet 
Beach—Forbidden Plateau. plan depends. In every city and town, — red hen.’ Almost Mr. Murphy pe! 

Th s « Orts 1« - : : 9 
. sou, ivan, trips and ater sports| moun’ | local campaigns were undertaken with us to be a farmer.” | dow 
breakers of the mighty north Pacific Ocean, and | 4-F{ club movements, farm contests of The story of self-reliant agriculture, able 
everywhere hospitality and splendid accommoda- ; - 
tions. See all the Evergreen Playground this The 
summer. MAIL THE COUPON. Fe booklet 5 1 
contains full information and pictures. ¥ " —— Hi anc 
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329 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Money to purchase these fine Jersey calves was loaned to these child cial 
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Fergus Falls, Minnesota, Rotarians. It later was repaid from milk | proceeds. i i 
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Minnesota plan has attracted 
. attention. In Canada, President E. 
 eatty of the Canadian Pacific, has 
nish | raising five million dollars to 
ame ideas in the Dominion. 
he Canadian National Railway and the 
and industries of Canada 

behind the movement. 
Asheville, North Carolina, recently 
, thousand delegates from eigh- 
, counties gathered to hear about the 
\(innesota plan. Following that meeting 
e West rn North Carolina Council was 
wunched on a similar ten-year program 
revitalize diversified farming in its 
Other states and areas are 
studying the possible application of this 
ty-country codperative effort in 


reat 
OTCal Cit 


vi 


their regions. It is applicable anywhere, 
if moditied to fit local conditions, because 
it is not a cure-all but a method of solu- 
tion. It succeeds because it rests upon the 
basic common-sense that every man can 
best help himself, if given the right as- 
sistance and encouragement. 

“On self-reliant agriculture depends 
American prosperity,” says Publisher 
Murphy. “There are sales markets for 
our manufactured goods among our 
29,000,000 farmers in far larger volume 
than in all the uncertain export markets 
which worry us so greatly today. But the 
American farmer’s buying power must 
be developed. In our Northwest we have 
found a road back to stability which the 
rest of the world may well follow. It lies 
along the cow-path, with the pig and the 
steer, the sheep and the little red hen as 
partners. We will be glad to show any 
Rotary club how this works out in build- 
ing better business.” 


and the 


Business Pays 
the Piper 


[Continued from page 7] 


down in ethics on the part of a consider- 
able number of our older generation. 
The unscrupulousness of the successful 
and the success of the unscrupulous en- 
gender a philosophy that the end justi- 
hes the means.” 

This comes from a man who heads a 
great army of nearly a million travelling 
salesmen. 

“So long as this practice continues, the 
hope of honest conditions of trade re- 
mains a chimerical dream.” 

Who says so? 

Those are not my words. Let me quote 
a little more. 

“It is a festering sore in the commer- 
cial body of the nation. Its extinction 
calls for a drastic use of the knife. If al- 


lowed to proceed unchecked and uncon- 
trolled, it destroys legitimate competition 
and cancels the reward of merit. There 
are few branches of American business 
which are not honeycombed by its cor- 
roding influence.” 

That is taken from a document signed 
by representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, the Asso- 
ciation of National 
National Association of Credit Men, the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, the American Society of Sales 
Executives and other national 
business organizations. 

Where is all this graft? In a brief ar- 


Advertisers, the 


many 
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ticle I can only point to a few instances 
just to give a vague idea of the extent 
and seriousness of this thing. 


One company authorized the expendi 
ture of five per cent in bribes to the 
superintendent ota large manufacturing 
concern to land a contract for 350,000 
pounds of glue a year. The superin 
tendent merely reported to his own con 
cern that the glue he was using was no 


longer good, and the contract was shifted. 


Up in Massachusetts the Federal Trade 


Commission found a manufacturer 
whose sales manager would open savings 


accounts in the names of factory super- 





Do not fail him 
.. at the last/ 


HE’ very human. . . your genial retiring President, who worked so hard 


for Rotary! The faithful Secretary, too. 


the Governor. they’re 


wondering how you will show your friendship and appreciation now! 


Follow the heart-warming custom of many Rotary clubs who present each 
Retiring Officer a diamond emblem button to replace the one which he 
must relinquish to his successor. And don’t forget “100% Attendance” 
buttons for the faithful in the rank and file! 


This is the time to order your complete requirements, and MILLER is the 
logical manufacturer to fill them. Eighteen years’ experience does count! 
Get in touch with your Club Jeweler or Club Secretary today! 


Special Presentation Buttons in one standard size are 


made for the following officers: 
Past President ..No. R108 
Past Secretary ..No. R109 


Past Governor ..No. R110 


100% Attendance........... No. RITIN 


Any Officer or Past Officer Button (without diamond) 
in 10 kt. green gold, $3.00 each; in 14 kt. green or 
white gold, $4.50 each; in 18 kt. white gold, $6.00 


each. 


Diamond Jeweled Buttons, $12.50 to $86.50, according 
to size of diamond. Most popular club selections, $23 


and $38 complete. 


Club President . .No. R105 
Club Secretary ..No. R106 
District Governor 


No. R107 
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Twice actual size 


100% Attendance Buttons, in four qualities, $3.00 to $7.50 each. Century Club Buttons, 


$2.00 to $6.00 each. Rotary Club Discount, 20%. 


Prices Keystone to Club Jewelers. 


THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Official Rotary Emblem Jewelry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















@® Artist hands—artist 
eyes—expert and far- 
seeing—aceount for the 
accuracy of our photo- 
retouching. But re- 
touching is only a part 
of our complete Supe- 
rior Service. We have 
a **think’? department 
for the creation of orig- 
inal ideas and layouts 
-completely equipped 
photographie studio, 
and a modern typeset- 
ting department. Coor- 
dinated with this is an 
engraving service that 
lacks nothing in the 
finished plate to assure 
a first class printing 
job. May we have the 
opportunity to call on 
you with samples. No 
obligation, of course, 
just paving the way to 
better and more profit- 
able business in 1932. 


SUPERIOR 


ENGRAYVING CO. 


215 W. Superior Street -Chicago 








intendents and then send them the de- 
posit books. A witness before the Federal 
TradeCommissions testified that the bribe 
paid for inferior fulling soap in woolen 
mills was standardized at one cent a 
pound. Another manufacturer testified 
that his company paid out in bribes sums 
ranging from $110,000 in one year to 
$172,000 in another. An insecticide con- 
cern sold its disinfectant to a hospital. 
It sent a $130 piano to the superintend- 
ent, but added $1,000 to the bill for the 
insecticide. 

Only two years ago the Silk Travellers’ 
Association and the Silk Club com- 
plained that the buyers they sell usually 
are paid about $40 or $50 a week, and 
they get the rest of their incomes by 
making salesmen pay tribute on every 
yard of goods they accept. Ten thou- 
sand dollars a year was said not to be 
exceptional, and in one case the buy- 
er’s “cut” ran to between $30,000 and 
$35,000 a year. 

We bribe buyers to take our goods. 
We bribe superintendents to condemn 
our competitor’s products. We bribe 
other men’s clerks to push our merchan- 
dise. We bribe sea captains to put their 
ships in our dry-docks. We bribe singers 
to endorse our cigarettes. We bribe ath- 
letes to ballyhoo our golf balls, our tennis 
rackets, our baseball bats. We bribe ac- 
tresses to endorse our cosmetics and 
beauty preparations. We bribe doctors 
to sign their names upon our drugs. We 
bribe chauffeurs who buy gasoline and 
oil and uniforms. We bribe servants who 
buy groceries and meats. And then some 
of us hold up our hand in horror at the 
corruption of politics when we hear that 
some speakeasy owner has handed a few 
dollars to a prohibition agent or a “cop.” 

This is one of the costliest items in the 
huge budget of waste in business. There 
is no telling what the losses to business 
are. For instance, in Tennessee in a tex- 
tile mill a single employee was paid 
$16,570 from various concerns from 
whom his mill had bought materials. 
Who paid that $16,570? The employer, 
of course. But that was only the begin- 
ning of the loss. That mill estimated that 
in addition it lost $54,000 on the inferior 
materials which the bribed employee had 
passed. 

I knew an old crook once who la- 
mented the losses in his profession. He 
explained that if a crook stole a $10,000 
necklace, he had to sell it for a small sum 
to a fence and that by the time he got 
through paying the various grafters who 
fasten themselves on the underworld he 
was lucky to get $500 for himself out of 
the transaction. As he put it, “to make 
$500 a man has got to steal about 
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$10,000.” And so in graft. Whe. 
there is $100 worth of graft fon.) 
can be sure there is at leas a re 
dollars worth of loss somewh re 
The greatest curse of this th n ; 
when one grafter appears in . 
very soon compels some of his Jes 
pulous competitors to graft a 
finally makes it almost imposs: 


honest man to remain in busines: «.. 
out yielding to the same practice, 4 p,.: 
ing-house representative swor befor . 


congressional committee that 

not given gratuities to captains and s 
ards his concern would have been ; 
the marine-supply 
supply man swore that his firm had 
tempted to do away with it but thar , 
buyers had just passed them by. A ; 
facturer in another line testified 
“there’s not a house in the ind 
which has not had to pay bribes to | 
its business.” 

Another one writes: “Very few ¢ 
panies will not resort to bribery, for ; 
alternative is loss of business, and | 
considerable part of the industry car 
sist such pressure, except with outsid 
aid.” Then he adds: “We ourselves. 
the others, have the choice of doing 
the others do—in which case one { 
like a crook; or of losing the business 
in which case one feels like a sucker 
I’ve tried both plans.” 


business. Ano 


Row, how are we to check this thing’ 
It is not so simple. Through the effort 
of the Better Business Bureau a prett 
good law is on the New York statutes 
But there must be a nation-wide national 
law. An immense amount of this briber 
is carried on across state lines. The stat 
law cannot reach the concern in Tennes 


ent in New York. Moreover, it 1s not 
easy to get the state law enforced agains 
local offenders when offenders in th 
same trade in other states cannot 
brought to book. 

I suggest if American business men 
really want to eliminate graft in business 
that they put the power of their influence 
back of the bill to deal with the evi 
which is to be introduced in congress 
It is similar to the bill introduced |as 
session by the late Representative George 
S. Graham of Pennsylvania. 

But unfortunately we need something 
more than laws. If this were just 4 ml 
ter of dishonesty it would not be so har’ 
to handle. For after all only a sm 
minority of the people are down-rig"! 
dishonest. It is something deeper (2° 
that. It grows out of a rather crude am 
undeveloped conception of _ honest) 
There are many pretty good people who 
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perceive that graft is dis- 


, neans merely that we are Vi | b/ S fy f, 
civilized. 2 © | Ud e Ugges IOns Or 
re primitive state when a man 
ther man’s kettle or his wite, e 
ne ns eal over the head You r CONVE NTION Trip } 
imself. That wasn’t consid 


wrong. Now we all believe 


wrong. There are few men 


, will welcome the information 
that recent changes in westbound summer 
excursion fares make it possible for those 
attending the Seattle convention to return 
from Seattle via California at no greater 
cost than for traveling via direct routes in 
both directions. Circuit fares, now in effect, 
enable routing to Seattle via northern lines, 
thence to San Francisco and Los Angeles via 
this company’s glorious coastwise service, 
returning home from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles via central or southern rail lines. 


These new fares apply from practically all 
eastern and middle western points to San 
Francisco via Seattle returning direct from 
San Francisco or via Los Angeles. They pro- 
vide a delightful’short ocean voyage on the 
Pacific and enable seeing the entire Pacific 
Coast without extra cost. 


Ask local railroad agent 
regarding these attractive 
fares or write the 
undersigned for 
full particulars. 


ke another man’s money it 

knock him down to do it. 

But if some neat little fiction can be e 

we can surround the opera 

, pleasant little comedy which 

the ugly features of the deed, 
not hesitate. 

are many men, for instance, 

iidn’t hit a man over the head 


ho wt 















s wallet, yet they do not hesi 
hand him a bunch of worthless 


| take the contents of the wallet 


Many a man who would not 
ta pl 
- doesn’t mind hitting him over the 
ad with a valueless bond. Many an 
ployee who wouldn’t think of putting 
hand in the boss’ cash register will 
ot shrink from taking the boss’ money 
1s eflectually if the process can be 
wed in the more orderly form of a 


ce of commercial bribery. 


rospect over the head with a black 


y 
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This means that we have a job of 
ing to do. 
We must codperate with prosecuting 
ithorities in furnishing them with the 
facts. | would like to see every trade 
ssociation follow the lead of the Paint 
nd Varnish Association which has been 
i pioneer in fighting this vice. It has set 
up an Unfair Competition Bureau which 
receives complaints and investigates and 
acts on them. About twenty-nine trade 
, on the mighty, the marvelous, is 
just a stone’s throw from Seattle. It would 
2 ; be a pity to deny yourself the pleasure of 
tions are : rh. You must provide rhe 3 é 
ORS SSC NOX ¢ nough Y a must pro a visit to this wonderland especially when 
active and effective machinery tor vigor it may be so easily, so economically, ace & 
ously tracking down individual offenses complished. 
After the close of the convention (mid- 
night June 24th) the cruise ship Dorothy 
Alexander will sail from Seattle on a special 
Alaska cruise arranged especially for Ro- 
tarians and their families. A glorious nine- 
day cruise on the “Inside Passage” all the 
way to historic Skagway and return with 


associations have passed resolutions 
against commercial bribery. But resolu 


and punishing them. 


nen Da: LAST ten years have been years 
1ess rich in mistakes. We ought to make the 
next ten years even richer in repairs and 


corrections. We owe to society the duty 
not merely of adding to its material and 
cultural progress but to its spiritual 
progress as well. The ethics of the jungle 
are not suited to the great and progres- 
sive nations where Rotary flourishes. 

It must be the duty of groups like 
Rotary to furnish the energy from which 
this civilizing force must come. Ro- 
tarians can not only save billions of dol- 


calls at Victoria (Canada), Ketchikan, Wran- 
gell, Juneau and romantic Sitka. Nine days 
of delightful voyaging; 2,350 miles of color- 
ful adventuring, and the complete round trip 
may be made for as little as $90, including 
berth and meals. Let us send you complete 
details and literature descriptive of this un- 
usual post-convention trip. Write the under- 
signed today! 


cen aa oly ave uiions of | PPAACT FIC STEAMSHIP Co. 


For full details and descriptive literature write: 
H. B. BRITTAN, G. P. A., 311 California St., San Francisco 


present generation but can thus hand on 


to their children a purer and nobler so- 
ciety, 


10 
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21 glorious days 
for less than*300° 


AWAt1—truly this is a fascinating 
land...one that hascharmed vis 
icors since the first ship came 

We quote from a recent issue of the 
New York World-Telegram 

‘*The simple, friendly spiric of its 
early people still hovers over this gen 
tle land, and che glowing Hawaiian 
moon still rises overthe purple heights 
of Diamond Head, beglamouring 
those who come under its spell 

**Kamaaina (old-timer), malahini 
(newcomer) —both hold aloft che Ku 
kui tcorchcochat phrase of Mark Twain 

.‘no other land could so beseech- 
ingly haunt me... ics balmy airs are 
always blowing, icssummerseas flash 
ing in che sun; the pulsing of ics surf 
beac isin my ears. I see its garlanded 
crags, its plumy palms drowsing by 
the shore; in my nostrils still lives the 
breach of flowers that perished twenty 
years ago.’”’ 

Hawaii and Pacific Coast conven 
tions give added reasons for a Hawaii 
crip this year 
t Nacional Foreign Trade Council 

Hawaii, May 4-6 
tFourth Pacific Rotary Conference 
Hawaii, June 12-15 
Rotary International Convention 
Seaccle, June 20-24 
t Wich direct steamer connections for 
the Mainland meetings. 


*Less Than $300 


A three-weeks round-trip from the 
Pacific Coast, all expenses included 
hotel, sightseeing, etc.—can be made 
for $290. 

For convention delegates and their 
families special steamship and hotel 
rates have been arranged. 

Write for details. If you wish special 
booklet, with maps, please send 10« 


HAWAI! 


TOURIST BUREAU 


orf HONOLULU, MAWATT, U s.A 


227E BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 








All's Not Ice and Snow In Alaska 


| Continued from page 31| 
for their exclusive use for all time. 

Juneau has one of the largest and most 
unique gold mines in the world, the 
“Alaska-Juneau,” which has been operat- 
ing successfully for many years on ore 
which assays as little as ninety cents to 
the ton. This city has a unique golf 
course, built on tailings from a mine 
from which millions in gold has been 
extracted and which no doubt contains 
a fortune still. 

Alaska’s towns are not large. All of 
Alaska, a territory 472 times as large as 
the smallest state in the Union and more 
than twice as large as the largest state, 
has a population of an average big city. 
Nearly half of its 59,000 people are native 
Indians or Eskimos. 

Alaskans will tell the visitor that they 
feel their land has been grossly misrepre 
sented in various ways. The people of 
southeastern Alaska especially resent the 
claim that all of Alaska is a land of snow 
and ice. No less interesting is the fact 
that southeastern Alaska, extending from 
Dixon’s entrance to Skagway, has a very 
mild climate, and Ketchikan, for in 
stance, even in winter has hard!y any 
snow at tidewater due to the Japanese 
current. 

In summer the vegetation along the 
shores is so profuse as to be almost 
jungle-like. Flowers and vegetables, aided 
by the longer days of sunlight and the 
humidity, grow rapidly and to great size. 
Flowers take on brilliant hues. Indeed, 
Juneau is in the same general latitude 
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LALA 


as Oslo and Stockholm, yet 

severe climate of these cities. 
The people of Alaska ar 

by the visitor as the finest 








Mendenhall glacier, near Juneau, is one of the two or three glaciers in t 
world accessible by motor car. Lake Auk is in the foreground. 





getic citizenry. They are 
have good schools, churches, 
are very hospitable. 

The so-called inside route to Aja ; 
takes only ten days for th if ° 
Four lines of steamships fol|: 
in summer, and a fifth goes as fa 
Sitka and Juneau. One may a! 
southwestern route, through 
Alaska to Seward and return: or o; 
make the trip to the interior of Alas 
of which Major A. W. Greely, U, §. \ 
has written: . | 

“The journey of fullest int 
trip from Seattle to Skagway, D 
Fairbanks, Nome, and back to Seat 
sea. One thus sees the inside 
Canadian Klondike, the great 
the Yukon, the Fairbanks 
Nome gold fields, views Mount } 

Kinley, and, if fortunate, t! 
peaks of Unimak.” 

Whatever the route the Rotar 
day may choose, he will find it co 
able, restful, interesting and full : 
lightful scenery and _ fellowship 
hard-fighting, two-fisted romance ‘i 
old days is gone. Today’s roma ; 
yeautiful mountains and supre: : 
of waters teeming with game and | wes 
and of romance of industry gradua Bi 
building up the land where the g bi 
seekers left off. i 
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4 Sure Cure for 
tbs Trouble 


m page 21] 


Og Rotary Club some time ago, 
step in “adopting” a new 
* In addition to the origi- 
BSS, a F enth has been added, set- 

a manifold advantages of 
‘Alask volt. 7 eme is working beautifully 
| recruiting more and more 

to the ranks of golfdom. 
Seventh Object” is a remedy 
malady I have mentioned, 
1 be carried out pleasantly 
nefit to both doctor and pa- 
or proposing it for Rotary 

. Perhaps it could be expressed 

general but, of course, “un- 

ovement to be fostered by 

ghout the world. The Rotary 

lable idea, I understand, began 
é ist such an informal way. 

was a Rotarian from New Mexico 

tly remarked: “As in the case of 

Rotary, golf goes *round and 

from one hole to another—and 

's fellowship and good-natured com- 
tion at each hole.” Carrying the anal 

farther, he noted that “We are con- 

\ endeavoring to compete, not so 

ich with the other fellow, but with 

irselves, to better our own previous 
forts. So it should be in Rotary work, 
those activities in which Rotarians 

igage in behalf of better businesses, 
etter communities and the spread of 

orld-wide fellowship.” 

In these fellowship - acquaintance - 
friendship possibilities, golf and Rotar- 
anism are closely associated. I recall 
that the chap who proposed me _ for 
membership in Rotary induced me to 
y play my first game of golf. In acknowl- 

edging my two-fold obligation to this 
3 triend, | must admit that my apprecia- 
, tion for his kindnesses is quite equally 





divided between the two. 
lt was Knute Rockne who, shortly be- 
fore his death, declared in these columns 
that “what is most needed in business 
and politics, national or international, i 
| more sportsmanship. The most encour- 
| aging thing on the horizon is the de- 
| veloping spirit of fair play among young 
| men.” In golf, everybody is young. The 
man of mature years may here compete 
§ in friendly rivalry with his son, or even 
q his grandson. 
Golf and Rotary constitute mighty 
‘orces for good in this present-day world 
of ours. The spirit of fair play and good 


ll 


‘cllowship are inherent qualifications of | 


























After Seattle Convention, 
Cruise to the Wesshtaedi 


Sect. AL arrans gements for Rotarians have been 


made by the Alaska Line tor delightful voyages through 
the Inside Passage to this land of mystery and charm. One 
























se glorious cruises will be a fitting climax to your Seattle trip 
Alaska Lit steamships are famous for smart entertainment and 
good eats You'l njoy every minute both at sea 1 ashore—for 
these ships call at the most interesting and — ts in Alaska 
Y y als k i trips to gigantic glaci ] t totem-poled 
villages, gold mines and salmon canneries. A marve is § ession of 
ll any of these voyages to the Nort 
SP EC IAL Cc RU SE FOR ROT ARIANS 
Aboard the Fast, Comfortable S. S. “Alaska” 
This eleven-day tour begins, June 24, 1 Y k lay tl 
Rotary convention closes ‘“There never has been such a 
mprehensive lise of Southeastern Alaska as | i 
ged,"" says aes I Seely ‘Places never before visited by 
ruise of this kind are to be some of the attractions This 
ruise is designed for Rotarians, their families and friends 
dar € at the Se attle c nventior . I r reservat ns and 
tattle acditecns 
Hart I. Seely, Chairma 
On-to-Seattle Committee, Waverly, N. Y 
MID-WEST ALASKA CRUISE for ROTARIANS 
Aboard the Luxurious S. S. “Aleutian” 
This cruise in addition to taking you to Southeastern Alaska 
lso shows you the stupendous scenery ar - ng cities of 
Southwestern Alaska. A voyage of thrillit eries, new 
nsations and the gaiety which congenial tarians know how 
enjoy. This cruise leaves Seattle, June 2 ’ n For 
full information and reservations address | 
W. E. Bock, C hai rman Transportation Committee 
| 1611 Farnam St., Gmehe, Net | 
| Judge F. D. Fox, 627 First Ave. N Minneapolis 
| The Texas Pacific Tour Co 
17 Live Oak ‘. Dallas, Tex | 
Some of the large fleet of modern Alaska Lit Steams! ] 
Seattle two or three times a week all summer for delightfu > 
Alaska. Yo orth before the convention if like and enjoy 





the thrills and r Ixt wury ” these voyages 

Be sure to make your reservations 
early—then you'll have first choice 
of accommoda- 
tions. For infor- 
mation on all 
Alaska cruises, ask 
your nearest 
Travel Repre- 
sentative, or write 
the Alaska Steam- 
ship Company, 


Room  301-A,4Riiwes 
Pier 2, Seattle, |f) 
Washington. ee” 








Never before could you buy so much 
for so little. Rates are lower . . . hotels 
more eager to serve you... a warm 


welcome awaits you everywhere. 


COOK'S 


GROUP 
urope 


TOURS cover 


- Tours by Tourist Class 


every part of 


... three to eight weeks ... congenial 
parties . . . low rates. Tours by Cabin 
Steamers . .. moderate in price. Special 
attractions include theatre, opera, fa- 
mous restaurants, hotels. Tours de-luxe, 
first class by the finest Express Liners 
. . « best trains, famous hotels, many 
tours by private motor. 
INDIVIDUAL INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
. To suit your personal requirements, 

your budget and your convenience... 
at any time... with or without courier 
escort. 

PASSENGER AGENTS FOR 

ALL STEAMSHIP LINES 
USE COOK’S TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


Literature and full information at your request 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis 
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Baltimore Washington 
Los Angeles 


Mexico City 


San Francisco 
Vancouv er 


Chicago 
Toronto 


Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘R’’ 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 
500 West Adams Street Chicago, III. 
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both. A good many American Rotary 
clubs, through their golf committees, are 
actively encouraging and fostering the 
game. 

Los Angeles Rotary has done pioneer 
work in this field. Here a committee 
consisting of a chairman, vice-chairman, 
and seven members constitute the ar- 
rangements and ruling body. Prizes are 
awarded to the winners of the various 
events that are staged, and the day’s fun 
is followed by an evening’s dinner and 
entertainment. As approximately one- 
half of the total membership of the club 
are golfers, the attendance at tournaments 
is good, and the interest in the night 
meetings is extremely keen. 

An account of each golfing event of 
los Angeles Rotary is carried in the fol- 
lowing week’s Rodeo, official publication 
of the club. The write-ups themselves 
provide a great deal of fun-making and 
good fellowship, as the poor scorers are 
extended the sympathy (?) of all con- 
cerned, while the lucky winners are duly 
roasted. In all, the interest displayed in 
these monthly tournaments, even by the 
non-golfing members, is whole-hearted 
and healthful. The president’s program is 
never too full to interfere with his usual 
custom of hailing up before the club the 
big winners, and inflicting stiff fines 
upon them for the benefit of the club’s 
milk fund. A fellow may luckily win a 
dozen golf balls, and then be assessed a 
fine representing at least the value of 
them. An occasional scorer of a hole-in- 
one pays dearly. Who wouldn’t be only 
too glad to do so, with a lucky ace to his 
credit? 

Having for a good many years realized 
the value of boosting golf among his 
Rotary friends, the editor of the Los 
Angeles club publication runs a weekly 
golf column, under the title, “Golf—the 
Rotarian’s Seventh Object.” The so-called 
Seventh Object is his own concoction 


TH E RO TAR 


and, of course, is quite 
as follows: 


Rotariai 
drop the burdens of thei: 


To Encourage 


fessions and join with ot! 
in the game of golf 
fun and exercise in the 
the objectives of fellows] 


may be more effective] 


furthered. 


I am wondering whether 
Rotarians in our ardor for 
lence and in our zeal to get ahead 
business, haven’t altogether overlool 
what is equally important: phy 
being. 

Perhaps we have. I am incline 
opinion, anyhow. Just as we hay 
written laws which have just as st; 
a moral hold upon peop 
laws, so let us at least have an unwrit 
“Seventh Object” to give to Rotary’s 
jectives a proper balance. 

Until Rotary’s list of non-playe: 
those on the fence and others who ar 
yet “old enough” to play—learn ¢ 
preciate golf, are not we golfing 
saders in duty bound to stay on the j 
and continue to point out tl 

There is no doubt about finding ir 
toned-up physical man, the only soun 
and enduring basis for the intellectua 
and social man. 
proof of that. It was Kipling who wrot 
“flannel fools at the wicket,” a savag 
crack at the idlers of England wl 
“wasted their time on the greensward 
But golf is a means to an end—healt 
and joy with club in hand, even as 
primitive man enjoyed life swinging his 
offensive and defensive club. Back t 
nature and the primitive is the only way 
to recharge the battery and soul of ma 
Bigger and better and more purposetu 
golf will make the essence of Rotary 
contagious. 

Fore! 


Biology gives am} 
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Where Workers Are Bosses 


| Continued from page 13] 


Therefore the problems which the Co- 
lumbia organization is compelled to solve 
are increased, not diminished in times of 
depression and decreased sales. The most 
obvious method of meeting these prob- 
lems is not available at the Columbia 
plant. There can be no discharge of 
workers because of lack of work. The 
force cannot be reduced except by a vote 
of the workers themselves. 

So it happened that when the workers 
found themselves with spare time, they 
installed educational classes and invited 
all interested to join study groups under 


the direction of college trained men an 
women. 

Nor can there be any arbitrary shul 
down and a curtailment of payrolls 
Basically, the experiment is pledged to 3 
weekly wage paid each week ot the year 

Needless to say, financing is a probler 
and banking institutions scrutinize ev 
more cautiously than demanded by state 
ments of assets the condition of this con 
pany. In the present year, the usual credit 
extended for the season of purchase o! 
raw materials was cut down. 

It was in that emergency that the wor 


1 








s voted to defer the pay- 
t of their wages in order to 
siness. The workers called 
vage. It will be paid when 
turns. To all practical effect, 
»ediate cut and the workers, 
( vote, have accepted a re- 
for many weeks—and thus 
red many critics. 
e between the move in 
tnd in other industries where 
edient has been necessary, is 
iiter the workers had looked 
the business, its probable 
ind its present assets. There 
satistied comparisons between 
incomes and those of highly 
itives. Discontent was absent. 
smen and women, not as 
they had solved the problem of 
heir business. 
reduction meant sacrifices, per- 


ones. But 1t 


was between 


there were compari- 


themselves and 


orkers who were jobless, not between 


nselves and their bosses. 


Derinc all these years, the workers 
e had the guidance and the codpera- 

n of Mr. Hapgood, a dynamic person- 

a super-salesman, above all a man 
believes most completely that de- 
ocracy as a nation is possible only 
r( a democracy in income. Critics 
ive suggested that it is the personality 
Hapgood and his idealism which has 
d the group together and that it would 
ssolve were he to withdraw. He resents 


iny such suggestion. The workers also 


resent the imputation on their ability to 
inage their own affairs and point to the 
ct that questions of 


quite often on 


rea 


importance, Hapgood has been out- 
oted by the group and his judgment 
verruled by the majority. Moreover, for 
usiness and other reasons, Hapgood 
absent from the plant for months at a 
me, 

lhe actual management of the business 
s directed by the workers meeting in 
Once a week, 
{ter an evening meal, the workers gather 


what is called a council. 


n the large assembly room. The presid- 
ing officer is not the president of the com- 

ly. The meetings are open to the pub- 
There are no 
The most intimate affairs of the 
company are openly discussed. A record 
The financial 
condition of the company is written upon 
a blackboard. The problems to be solved 
are presented in regular order and dis- 
ussed fully. 

Tonight it may be the selection of a 
foreman, rather a leader, for the label 
room. The competition is keen. It is not 
caused by a hope of a larger wage. It is 


ic, even to competitors. 


secrets, 


s made of all proceedings. 
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routing include two of the fol- 
lowing routes: Sunset, Golden 
State, Overland, Shasta 


~Olympic Games 

No matter what your Pacific 
Coast destination let this rail- 
road of the West show you all 
of California—all of the Pacific 
Coast. This is Fiesta Year in Cal- 
ifornia, with the OlympicGames 
in Los Angeles. Probably never 
again in a lifetime will an Olym- 
piad be held in America. 


California roundtrips 
thru Pacific Northwest if you wish 


Season roundtrip examples (good 
leaving May 15 to Oct. 15). 
From New York City $135.12 
to $138.32, Chicago $90.30, etc. 
30-day limit examples: From New 
York City $119 to $122, Phila- 
delphia $118.50, etc. 


* From most Eastern or Midwest points. 


= Southern 


Pacific 


FOUR GREAT ROUTES FOR 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 





Write for detailed itinerary 


to OF BAR Bev se G, 
310 oa OF 
of HH. GRAY, Depe G 351 
Fifth Ave. \NewYot . Name 


your Pacific Coast atten 
and the places and sidetrips you 
want to include in your round- 
trip ticket. (See map). 

Ask for details on West Coast of Mexico. 
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Use Sunset, Golden State or Biche Route to or from your Seattle Convention~ ie 20-24 
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TO SEE 
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Tour 
Out by 





marvelous Circle 


Enjoy a 
Across and Around America. 
train and return by Panama Pacific 


Line from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles via Panama Canal and Ha- 
vana. 5,500 miles of ocean voyaging 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world 
in beauty, interest and travel com- 
fort. Great, new, turbo-electric liners 
—S. S. California, S. S. Virginia and 
S. S. Pennsylvania—the fastest, larg- 
est and finest in California-New York 
service exclusively. 
Let us give you further information 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


international Mercantile Marine Company 
No. 1 Broadway, New York.’Phone Digby 4-5800 
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the reward of recognition. The speeches 
are frank, often stark in their expression 
of opinion. 

More often it may be the needs of some 
| worker who has met with a problein 
| which cannot be solved on the basis of 
| ordinary needs or of illness. A relative 
| may have lost a job. It may be a young 

girl supporting an entire family. She is 
changed from the status of single worker 
to that of head of a family. 

Some of the best ideas for sales have 
come from girls who work at the placing 
of labels on cans. The best ideas for new 
products have come from those who 

The as 
efficient production have come from those 
who bear the brunt of manual toil. 


serve as cooks. best ideas to 


If there is the answer is 


| 

‘ 

distress, 
| prompt. Not distress among the group, 
| but distress in mining camps. By unani- 


mous vote a carload of soup is sent to the 





starving miners in unemployed camps, 


to flood sufferers there, and 


| or 

| 

| everywhere. A loan may be made to a 
) 


here, 
company with a liberal labor policy. 

Upon the wall is printed one of the 
proud advertisements of the company. 
“No worker at the Columbia has ever 
received a penny of charity but we have 
contributed to every charity fund.” 

There is another, quite as attractive to 
them in these days. It reads “Is your job 
safe? It would be if you worked for the 
Columbia.” 

The workers, rather the proprietors, 
know that this has been true even in days 
when many unemployed were begging 
for work and charity was not uncom 
mon in this city. No one lost his job. The 
sacrifices that were necessary were shared 
as the benefits are shared, on a basis of 
equality. 


Dron the labels of each can as it 
goes out to the trade is this boast, “The 
workers who packed this high quality 
product own and manage the Columbia 
Conserve Company. They all belong to 
the council which determines the policies 
of our business. There is no longer un- 
employment among us. We are paid by 
the week and retained by the year. We 
can be discharged only by the majority 
vote of our fellow workers. We are paid 
in full during sickness and receive old 
age pensions. We and our dependents re- 
ceive complete medical and hospital care 
at the company’s expense and_ three 
weeks vacation a year on full pay.” 

Even as 
something new. 

Much of the work of management is 
delegated to committees. So are the tech- 
nical problems. The experts in each line 


an advertisement, here is 


THE 
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CAMP IN-CA-PAH-CHO 


| A beautifully located, carefully 
for a limited number of fine 
dacks. 





Directed by Philade 


experience who spends his en 
and gives it careful and 


of best quality. 
necessary and advisable in equipm 
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The daughters of Rotarian 
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like to have. Dr. Norn 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, P, 
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Why Not Order a 


andsome 


inder 


For Your Magazine? 


° It is strong, durable, simple 
in construction, easy to operate. 


© It holds twelve magazines in 
a manner which enables them 
to be opened perfectly flat. 


© It is equipped with a new 
style magazine holder which 
affords quick and easy insertion 
and withdrawal of the maga- 
zines. 


© It has a handsome grained 
leatherette cover, embossed in 
gold. 


© It will make an attractive 
addition to your library table or 
shelf. 


* It is splendid for ready refer- 
ence. It enables you to keep 
your copies of THE ROTARIAN in 
a quickly findable place. 


® Each issue of THE ROTARIAN 
contains valuable information. 
Decide now to keep your copy 
in this beautiful and serviceable 
binder. 


© The price is $2.50 delivered 
in the United States and $3.00 
delivered in other countries. 
® Order today by name—THé 
ROTARIAN Multiple Binder. 


THE ROTARIAN 
211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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t» their surveys and report to the 
Ke UAB” : . ; 
technical side is emphasized 


TI 
steady drive to develop 


Ory opens. 
dation indignity between jobs. Each 
ce rves Vi here he is needed and can 
eee one test is that each one do 
ere are no efficiency rules of 
[here is no slacking. There 
lary deductions for sickness, no 
time bonuses in rush periods. A sur- 
. by an efficiency expert showed the 
or far in excess of most other plants. 
e reason is obvious. Each one feels 
that he is working at his own business. 
As to the accomplishment in a finan- 
| way, in a business where profits are | 
surplus and where the chief aim is | 


Cauca 


not more money for stockholders, Mr. 
Hapgood has this to say: 





no Sa 


“Dorr the form of government 
which we have described, our business 
has increased in volume, in profits and in 
standing with our customers. Most of us 
have progressed in the knowledge of our | 
own special work, and in the business 
problems with which all manufacturing 
concerns have to deal, production, sales, 
nance. Individually our incomes have 
increased, our education has been broad- 
1 by the social as well as by the 


ened Dy 


business problems with which we have 
been faced.” 

And if asked as to his hopes based 
upon the experiences of this company he 
responds: 

“As the democratic way of life in The 
Columbia Conserve Company broadens 
and deepens we shall help each other to 
opportunities which will increase our joy 
in living. We have already found our 
way to freedom, and by a constant and 

urageous search for truth we shall find 
ur way to a better understanding of each 
ther. Through an increasing sympathy | 
and generosity we shall develop a society | 
vhich will make life worthwhile for each | 
nd all of us. This may seem like a vain 
belief, but I know it will come, if not to 
us then to other groups of working peo- 
ple as they learn how to live together. 

“He is blind to history and to the 
capacities of peoples who contends that 
we cannot develop far beyond our present 
situation. It has taken millions of years 
to arrive where we are. We have ad- 
vanced timidly, doubting our own na- 
tures. We are about to acquire confidence 
in ourselves. When we do, our social 
progress will be as rapid as our material 
progress has been during the last few 
decades,” 





YOU CALL 


There are no “softy jobs as to hours. Ef 35 
age workers arrive at seven o'clock, 

eee ey There is no 4 } 

y 7 | 














When your bag is picked up by the 
alert, trim-uniformed Statler bellboy, 
you’re in the hands of a carefully- 
selected, well-trained young man. 

The next time you stop at a Statler 
hotel, watch your bellboy*® in action. 
Observe his personal interest — his an- 
ticipation of your wants. If you are 
expecting mail, he escorts you to the 
proper clerk. If you have trunk checks, 
he takes you to the porter. For he has 
been ¢aught that such thoughtful pro- 
cedure will save time for you. 

His duties are many and varied. When 
he takes you to your room, he hangs up 
your overcoat — asks if he can care for 
your laundry — offers to open the win- 
dow or regulate the heat. He switches 
on the bathroom light, runs a practiced 
eye over the supply of soap and towels, 
demonstrates the radio loudspeaker. 
And before leaving, he inquires if there’s 
anything more he can do for you. 

And there usually is. You need 
cigarettes or magazines; you want to 
send a telegram or you have some im- 
portant errands to be run. So you turn 
to him for first aid. And you find him 
quick, eager to please, always polite... 
and never tip-greedy. 

We’re proud of our bellboys. Many of 
them have been with us for years. And 
we owe to their cheerfulness and willing- 
ness to please a good share of our reputa- 
tion for service. 

*73% of Statler stockholders are em- 


ployees. 


OTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right”’ 
BOs TON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, Aorel Pennsylvania 
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Chicago Rotary Club 
Luncheons every Tues- 
day at 12:15 
Rotar wel € 


Ernest Byfield, 
President. 


Frank W. Bering, 
V.P.& Mong. Dir. 
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BRITISH 


Because Bristol is served by Docks, G 
Railways, Canals, River, Road and A EN 
Air Transport, it is an ideal distribu- - 
tive centre for the United Kingdom 

The several hundred separate Indus- 

tr already settled there provide a prospe 1 home 
market Enquiries for Agencies or for Factories and 
Factory Sites should be addressed Secreta D lop- 
ment Board, I, Bristol Bridge, Bristol The Book of 
Bristol Industry’’ free on applica n 
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ind fishing  special- 
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Freeport, Maine 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Myr. 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 














(, henialeg offer. Regular $10.00 value. Strictly 
| guaranteed to satisfy or money retunde 

Head Shirts are made to your exact measure- 

| ment Exclusive patterns. Only finest quality 

| fabrics used. You'll be delighted with these 

matchless valwes. Simply send name and ad- 

dress “No obligation. No agents will callon you 
CLARENCE E.HEAD 
Custom Shirt Maker Since 1898 

12 Seneca Street ITHACA, N.Y 
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THE ROTARIAy 


Short Chats on Contributors 


Tcovore S. JOHNSON, We Need Rotary 
Now! for several years taught physics at Deni- 
1924 he 
has been a_ consulting Raleigh, 
N. C., and is now Fifty-Seventh District gov- 
ernor. . . John T. Flynn, Business Pays the 
Piper, is a well known magazine writer, stu- 
dent of business problems, and author of the 
book, “Graft in Business.” 

. * * 

Jim Wilson, My Friend, the African, lives in 
the Indiana sand dunes when he is not lecturing. 
An ex-farmer, banjo player, 
ex-college instructor, he manages to get into a 
locales 


son and Cornell universities. Since 


engineer at 


ex-professional 


surprising number of adventures in 
ranging from Alaska to the South Seas ‘ 
Boyd Gurley, Where Workers are Bosses, is 
editor of the Indianapolis Times. 

Dr. Ernest Ludlow Bogart, Speaking of 


Depressions, head of the department of eco- 








| 





nomics at the University of Illinois, has a dis- 
tinguished record as a professor. In 
he was in Persia as adviser on banking and cur- 
rency for the government. He is the author of 
numerous books pertaining to finance, especially 
the costs of the World War Leland D. 
Case is a member of the editorial board of THE 
ROTARIAN. The Muncie Plan Works Out, is 
based on a personal investigation. 
* * = 

Arthur M. Lockhart, 4 Sure Cure for Knee 
Trouble, takes an active réle in the Los Angeles 
Rotary Club. He is vice president of the Rio 
Grande Oil Company Daniel Rochford, 
Helping the Farmer to Help Himself, a former 
resides in New York where 


1919-20, 


Minnesotan, now 
he does free lance writing. 

Sydney W. Pascall, To Survive, Serve, is 
Orient on a globe-encircling tour as 
president of Rotary Lee 
Davidson, Washington Builds Goodwill, is a 
former contributor ... Emery F. Tobin, A/l’s 
Not Ice and Snow in Alaska, is secretary of the 
Ketchikan Rotary Club. 


in the 
International 


For Further Readings 


Program chairmen as well as the individual 
reader will find useful the following suggestions 
for further readings on articles appearing in this 


issue: 
“GRAFT IN BUSINESS” (Vocational Service), 
by John T. Flynn 


““Commercial Bribery’’—Unfair Competition Bureau 


of the Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Industry, 2201 
New York Avenue, Washington, 


monthly publication) —Brib- 


“*The News-Sheet’’ (a 


ery and Secret Commissions Sacer nn League, 
Inc.,  caeencee England, 22 Buckingham, Gat 
SW 
“Graft in Business’’—John T. Flynn, Vanguard 
Press 


‘*Policy and Ethics in Business’’—Carl F. Taeusch, 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., $2.00 

This article from Tue Rotarian: “To Bribe or Not 
to Bribe?’"—Pyrodes Querpo, May, 1930. 


“MY FRIEND, THE AFRICAN” 
Service), by Jim Wilson 
“Africa from Port to Port’’—May Mott-Smith, Van 
Nostrand, $5.00 
**Congorilla’’— Martin 
and Putnam, $3.50. 
“ae Africa’’—Isabel Anderson, 
$ 


(International 


Brewer, Warren, 


Marshall Jones, 


Johnson, 


“Janele Ways’’—William Seabrook, Harcourt Brace, 


$3 
“Cant " Akeley’s Africa’’—Mary L. Akeley, Dodd, 
“WHERE WORKERS ARE BOSSES” (Voca- 
tional Service), by Boyd Gurley 
“Procter and Gamble’’—Fortune Magazine, Decem- 


ber, 1931 


“An Experiment in Industrial Democracy’’?—Wil- 


THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 


..“*The 


liam Hapgood, Columbia C 
dianapolis 

These articles from Tur R ing 
Business That Pays T. R. | "ee 
"1000 Per Cent in Nine Y 
March, 1930; “The P. & G 
Elmer H. Dressman, August 

Turn Wheels Le i] 


1930 


Ide aS 


ber, 


“SPEAKING = DEPRESSIONS” 
Service), by E. L Ogart 
““A Short Atos of the Long Depression 
Fortune Magazine, Decembs 
“*Tragic Eras of ee an Business” 
Craig—Nation’s Busi 
“*The Average Aethe ran and the 
ald W. Johnson, Current Hi 
‘‘America Can’t Come Back” (T 
One Hundred and Fifty Years 
Garrett, Saturday Evening P 
“‘Trade Depressions and the 
George Hawtrey, Longmar 
“‘America Faces the Future’’—( 
Houghton Mifflin, $3.00 
““A Basis for Stability’’—Samuc] ( 
laboration with twenty-one A 
leaders), Little Brown, and Cor ‘ 
These articles from Tue Rorarian a} 
Rich’ L. Smith, September, 197) 
But Two Ahead! Ss H. Se 
1931; **Perpetuating tl Yepr f 
Customer With Money to Spend 
“Fighting for New Business 
January, 1932; ‘*Courage Under | 
Shelton, March, 1932 


"Q31Qh9_ 


_De pression”’ 
} fnar 


Way Out”? 
{ ¢ 


“MONEY IS SPENT IN MUNC TE’ (V 
and Community Service), Lela: Cas 
**Housing: the Need Re Sie Ma 2 Febr 
1932 
“‘Aiding the Unemployed’’ 
rent History, July, 1931. 
“The Alleviation of incenployment in Wisconsin” be 


Douglas Br 


( 


Industrial Commission of i 

“The Grand Rapids, Michigan, Plan ot Handing 
Unemployment Relief’ eorge 
ican Society of Munic ipal Er ers, 4 
Boulevard, St. Louis 

“How the Muncie Plan Creates Employment” _ 


James Harold 
January, 1932 
Pamphlets sent on request from Divis 

and Housing, Bureau of Standards 1 the ( 
Ren 1odeling M 


Hawkins, Ladies’ H 





mittee on Reconditioning, 
ernizing Homes, Department of ( 
ington, D. C 


“Making Homes”’ Hazel Shultz, D. A 
Company, $2.50. 
*‘Unemployment and Public Works” 


Foundation, $1.00 


These articles from Tue Rorarian 
That Went to Work’ (stor ft 
unemployment plan)-—-V. B. W M 
1932; “‘Relief is Needed Now Linton B. § 
December, 1931; ‘“‘Canada Finds W 


James Montagnes, 
Unemployment” 


*““HELPING THE FARMER * HELP HIM 
SELF” (Community Service), by 
*Rural-Urban Acquaintance Brossotion . 

Rotary International 





Pamphlets from the United States D 
Agriculture: **Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H 
‘Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Camps 
Clothing Club  Demonstrati 
“Organization of Cannir ( 


with Boys and Girls’’- G. Warre 

“‘What Hope For the Farmer’’ 
Current History, March, 1932 

“Low Fever and Slow Fires—The Farmers’ 
—Arthur Pound, Atlantic M 

*“*Making Farms Pay: A Way Out Ran the 
and Tenant’’- Bomaiias J. Cl 
$2.00 

Awakening Community’’ 
Georgia Williams Moritz, Macr 

These articles from Tue Rotaxian 
tacts, September, 1930; ) 
March, 1926; “A Farmers’ ry 
1928: ‘‘The Outlook for Agricultur Al 
Legge, November, 1931. 
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“TO SURVIVE, SERVE” (V 
munity Service), by Sydney W. Pascall 
““We Can’t Legislate Prosperity’’-—R 

Advertising and Selling, October 28, 1 

in Readers Digest, February, 1932.) 
**As.I See It??—Norman Thoma 
‘Thunder and Dawn’’—Glenn I 
“* Planned Society’’—George 5 

$3.00. 

“Business and the Public Interest: Trade 
tions a Industrial Planning’’—! 
Javits, Macmillan, $2.50 

These articles from Tue 
tional Service Means to Me’*—John Kr be 
1929; ‘‘What Vocational Service Means to ™ 
W. C. Culkins, June, 1929; “The New Wo! 
Business’’--Chester T. Crowell, er 
“Is Business Becoming Civilized?’\—Merle ! 

February, 1930. a 
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_... builds according 
to wel prepared plans 
ade OY experts after 


carefu prepa rations. 


By placing | r 
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hands your illustrating Te coe 

and engraving problems, ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
ve || tL, PHOTO ENGRAVINGS AND 
yOu Wee teceive mes - - + COLOM PLATES ~ - 
Services of experts with COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
7 ' f NINE NORTH FRANKLIN ST. cor. MADISON ST 
G recognized record Or CHICAGO,ILL. 
consistent achievement TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 
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Going-to-the-Sun Highway, Glacier Park 


td, G. to the Seattle Convention of Rotary 


via the Ocean-to-Ocean Special or any of the other Rotary trains 
over the Great Northern Railway. They all follow the clean, scenic, 
adventureland route and will stop at the top-of-the-world playground 
—Glacier National Park. 


Participate with Montana and Canadian Rotarians and your Blackfeet Indian 
friends in the dedication of Glacier and Waterton Lakes Parks as a monument to 
peace and good will between the United States and Canada. The dedication, 
a colorful event of International importance, is planned for June 18. 


Excerpts from the Committee on Public Lands’ report on H.R. 4752—A 
Bill for the establishment of Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park: 


“The purpose of the bill is to establish an enduring monument of nature to the 
long existing relationship of peace and good will between the peoples and 
governments of Canada and the United States. The region itself gave rise to the 
thought behind the movement to combine these two parks in Canada and the 
United States into one international park, dedicated as a monument to peace 
and good will which has for so many generations existed between the two 
peoples. It first took form at a meeting of Rotarians from Montana and Alberta 
held at Waterton Lakes in 1931,” 


EMPIRE BUILDER Room 703, Grest Novthem Railway, St Peul, Minn, 
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